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HAT kind of an education will be of 
greatest service to our children? 
The kind of education will depend largely 
upon the aptitude of the child, but certain 
qualities need to be developed and estab- 
lished regardless of his vocation. They 
need the gentle but firm restraining influ- 
ence of parents and teachers. Proper re- 
straint is not inconsistent with individual 
liberty. Restraint and freedom may seem 
paradoxical, but they go hand in hand. 
Many a boy has gone wrong because he has 
never been restrained. The Prodigal Son 
was lacking in this respect. If we could 
go back into the early history of this way- 
ward boy we would undoubtedly find an 
impulsive, unrestrained youth whose for- 
wardness and pertness were made the jest 
of his admiring friends. He should have 
been‘so early restrained that he would have 
thought it neither safe nor wise to ask for 
his portion of goods to waste in unseemly 
living. The riotous, promiscuous, hap- 
hazard election in morals, in religion, or in 
studies is fraught with danger and is likely 
to be destructive to the best interests of our 
youth. Our. children need to establish 
habits of punctuality, of obedience, of rev- 
erence, of study, of work. I know no sys- 
tem of education that is worthy of the name 
that does not require these dominant quali- 
ties as its basic principles, and demand 
strict, but gentle, conformity thereto as long 
as the student is under the tutelage of par- 
ents and instructors. Any institution or 
system of education that demands less than 
this is a foe to young men, and an enemy 
to the cause of education and good govern- 
ment.— Supt. M. G. Benedict. 


EDUCATIONAL aphorisms : Spontaneous ac- 
tivity in play develops quick perception. 
Life is the response to the order of nature. 
Study things alive and for what they can 
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do not as museum specimens. Educatiom 
is the science of human nature and the art 
of developing it. A feeling should not be 
allowed to evaporate without its appropriate 
action. Literature is the written expres- 
sion of emotion. School reform is always 
schoolmaster reform. Truancy is one re- 
sult of the migratory instinct in children. 
The world needs mothering most of all. 
That person is educated who loves intensely 
those things most worthy of being loved. 
When the body is growing most rapidly the 
education of children should be most diver- 
sified. A large number of subjects simul- 
taneously pursued in a program interferes 
with association. 


A pRIVER of an automobile going at high 
speed struck a boy, ran over him, put on 
more speed to get away, was stopped, ar- 
rested, tried, convicted of manslaughter, 
and sent to prison for not less than seven 


nor more than twenty years. Judge Mul- 
queen, in passing sentence, said: 

“This case has excited such interest that 
it seems proper to state the principles that 
guide the determination of the sentence to 
be imposed, not that I wish to add to your 
suffering, but because I think the public 
should Tie a clear notion of the matter. 
It was urged by your counsel that you did 
not intend to kill your victim. But it is an 
elementary legal rule that a man’s intent 
may be inferred from his acts. When you 
took your seat in that car you were free to 
drive carefully or recklessly. You chose 
to go at a most reckless pace. And you 
knew that you bore a message of death for 
the unfortunate in your path. You knew 
that all the people had at least an equal 
right to our streets and roads. You cared 
more for your own pleasure than for the 
life of -any other person. You had the 
power to choose and you elected to do that 
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which destroyed an innocent life and 
brought the deepest sorrow to a happy 
home. It has been said that you have been 
convicted for the crimes of others, and 
that the popular clamor produced this ver- 
dict. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
A difficult situation confronts us to-day. 
The automobile has come to stay. Prop- 
erly used it is a source of healthful recrea- 
tion. It is an important factor in business. 
It affords remunerative employment for 
many. But it is clear that its use is fraught 
with the gravest danger to the people. 
Therefore all drivers and owners of these 
machines must be extremely careful. Reck- 
lessness and negligence will subject them 
to severe penalties. They must not seek 
their own pleasure or convenience at the 
tisk of the public. It is the paramount 
duty of the State to protect the lives of our 
people.” 





One good strategist is worth several 
armies. That is why Napoleon could ac- 
complish more than all his marshals to- 
gether. It was he who said: “You can 
never outnumber a brain.” That is why 
the single Robert E. Lee, south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, was for a long time more 
formidable than all the Union generals 
together. Had Lee served with the North 
rather than the South, said Lincoln, the 
war would have ended two years sooner. 
Thus, too, the greatest living military 
writer, Lecomte, has declared that one 
Moltke, on the side of the French, in 1870, 
would have turned the scale in favor of 
France. 





Tue burning of sugar in the sick room 
has long been practised, though many of 
our physicians smile when it is done, re- 
gardless of scientific tests which have 
proved its efficacy. The tests made by 
Prof. Trilbert, of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, prove that burning sugar develops 
formic acetylene hydrogen, a most power- 
ful antiseptic gas. Five grains of sugar 
were burned under a glass bell holding ten 
quarts. When the vapor had cooled bacilli 
of typhus, tuberculosis, cholera, small-pox, 
etc., were placed in open glass tubes, and 
within half an hour all the microbes were 
dead. Is it a wonder that our grand- 
mothers found the application of sugar 
smoke to cuts and wounds a marvelous 
curative agent ?—Harper’s Bazaar. 





Tue character and the destiny which 


are involved are too momentous for par- 
ents to permit their children to grow up in 
ignorance, to leave them exposed to the 
corrupting influences of the street or the 
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school, or to leave their children in the 
developing years without sympathy and 
wise counsel, or in the opening years of 
manhood and womanhood to leave them to 
learn by a series of sad blunders and ter- 
rible consequences what they should have 
been taught in a thoughtful and serious way. 
Intelligence on these subjects is of utmost 
importance. Without intelligence, vice and 
eventual defilement are almost certain. The 
young should by all means be made intelli- 
gent, but intelligence alone will not always 
save them. To intelligence should be added 
moral instruction and religious character. 
When there is only moral training without 
intelligence, there is but little security 
against vicious habits; and when there is 
intelligence upon these subjects without 
moral principle or religious character, the 
security is not fully sufficient. But when 
the young have proper knowledge upon 
these sacred subjects and are not only intel- 
ligent but are guided by right precepts and 
religious principles, they will be held to 
right courses of conduct and a pure life by 
an abiding moral character. 





Eco-MANIA. Money fever. A “swelled 
head.” Atrophy from inaction. Oppor- 
tunity blindness. Enlargement of the ego. 
Jaundice from jealousy. Astigmatism of 
judgment. Paralysis from irresolution. Os- 
sification ‘of the cerebrum. Indigestion of 
a college course. Chills, affecting the en- 
thusiasm. Asphyxiation of moral princi- 
ple. Chronic inflammation of temper. In- 
toxication from a little success. Plethora 
of words and paucity of ideas. Blood- 
poisoning from vicious amusements. Apo- 
plexy brought on by “ quick-lunch” and 
“must-catch-my train.” In the diagnosis 
of a failure case, one or many of these 
things were “ what ailed him.”—Success. 





Harry ELLeEFson, a student at the Racine 
high school, has the State record for writ- 
ing bogus excuses. In four years he has 
presented to his teachers seventy-four ex- 
cuses, all written by himself. Every con- 
ceivable reason was given for absence. In 
the four years he lost seventeen grand- 
mothers. About forty times he was sup- 
posed to be ill. When the discovery was 
made the student was called in by Principal 
Blackhurst and admitted his guilt. He has 
been suspended for seventy-four days. 





Or “Jack” Binns, the Republic’s “ wire- 
less hero,” the manager of a New York 
theatrical agency said: “I tried my best to 
land him. I went as high as a thousand a 
week. But it-was no use. Binns said that 
on the boards he’d be as out of place as 
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Hawksley’s hoss. I asked him what Hawk- 
sley’s hoss was, and he spun meayarn. He 
said a man by the name of Hawksley went 
to a horse dealer and ‘said: 

“* Look-a-here, I want to buy a hoss. 
A useful, all-around factotum kind o’ hoss. 
You know what I mean. A hoss I can ride 
in the Sons o’ Temperance parade. A 
good, quiet, family hoss the wife and babies 
can trust themselves to in the cart. A hoss 
the boy can ride in the spring races, and 
at the same time the sorter hoss what’ll 
plough double with an ox on a pinch. A 
hoss, I mean ter say "— 

“Mr. Hawksley,’ said the dealer, with 
a sour laugh, ‘ye don’t want the hoss to 
wait on the table, do ye?’” 





DAN was inattentive, restless, mischie- 
vous, and had finally become so troublesome 
that he was a hindrance to others in the 
class. A mild reproof had proved inef- 
fectual. It was a high school class in a 
recitation room. The door leading into 
the assembly room was open. The teacher 
said quietly, “ Dan, will you please shut the 
door?” The boy was prompt to respond 
and had his hand on the knob about to 
close the door when the teacher said, 
“ Please shut it from the other side.” Dan 
did so before he finally realized the situa- 
tion. But although he had shut himself out 
he heard the laugh that came from the class 
he had just leit—Western Teacher. 





O earth, thou hast not any wind which blows 

That is not music. Every weed of thine, 

Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine, 

And every humble hedgerow flower that grows 

And every little brown bird that doth sing, 

Hath something greater than itself, and bears 

A loving word to every living thing, 

Albeit it holds the message unawares. 

All shapes and sounds have something which 

is not 

Of them. A spirit broods amid the grass: 

Vague outlines of the everlasting thought 

Lie in the melting shadows as they pass. 
—Realf. 





EpucaTion is the training of a human 
being with a view to make him all he may 
become. The proper meaning of the word 
education is not a drawing out, but a train- 
ing up, as vines are trained to lay hold of 
and rise by means of what is stronger than 
themselves.—S palding. 





GREATNESS is not a teachable nor a gain- 
able thing, but the expression of the mind 
of a God-made man; teach, or preach, or 
labor as you will, everlasting difference is 
set between one man’s capacity and an- 
other’s; and this God-given supremacy is 
the priceless thing, always just as rare in 
the world one time as another. And nearly 


. for the baby to ride in. 











TEST OF GOOD DEEDS. 5 


the best thing men can do is to set them- 
selves, not to the attainment, but ‘the dis- 
covery of this: learning to know gold, when 
we see it, from iron-glance, and diamond 
from flint-sand, being for us a more profit- 
able employment than trying to make dia- 
monds of our own charcoal.—Ruskin. 





Here is one of a good high school’s fa- 
vorite quotations. It is by William De- 
Witt Hyde: “ Live in the active voice, in- 
tent on what you-can do rather than on 
what happens to you; in the indicative 
mood, concerned with facts as they are 
rather than as they might be; in the present 
tense, concentrated on the duty in hand, 
without regret for the past or worry about 
the future; in the first person, criticising 
yourself rather than condemning others; in 
the singular number, seeking the approval 
of your own conscience rather than popu- 
larity with the many.” 





EpucATION is any process or act which 
results in knowledge, or power, or skill. It 
includes not only teaching and learning, but 
all acts, processes and influences which oc- 
casion these results, whether as scholarship, 
culture, habit or character—Emerson E. 
White. 


EpucaTIon can only develop and form, 
not create. It’ cannot undertake to form a 
being into anything other than it was des- 
tined to be by the endowments originally 
received at the hands of nature. It can 
only develop and unfold; it cannot create 
any new thing.—Rosenkranz. 








A x1incG had grown tired of the many 
trials of skill and strength he saw, and said 
he, “I will have a test of good deeds, and 
see if that will set people to thinking in the 
right way.” So a certain day was set for 
the trial, and the one that won the prize 
was to choose what he liked best. One by 
one the people were let into the king’s 
palace to tell him what good thing they had 
done. Last of all came a little girl with her 
mother. “ Well, little daughter,” said the 
king, “ what good deeds can you claim?” 
“T had no time to do good deeds, for my 
mother is so busy that I have to feed the 
chickens, pick up chips, sweep the porch, 
set the table, and play with the baby to keep 
him still; I wanted to try for the prize, but 
I had no time.” The king told the little 
girl that the prize was hers, and she could 
have what she wanted. She chose a wagon 
How many boys 
and girls are doing good deeds that this 
little girl did? 


THE teacher should be a generous reader 
of good books, but not an omnivorous 
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reader of everything which falls in his way. 
He should be a student, and it is often well 
for the school if he is pursuing some chosen 
line of reading or investigation for his own 
interest. His scholarship should lead to a 
development of his powers of thought. 
There are too many teachers whose schol- 
arship is superficial, who skim over the sur- 
face, who never dive in search of treasures 
which are apt to be hidden in the deep 
places. The best teacher is one whose soul 
is imbued with a love of knowledge, and 
who can bring to his classes the ripe fruits 
of a mind thoroughly trained to reason, to 
judge, to conclude, in a word, trained to 
think —Henry Sabin, 


“ NATURE-STUDY, as it appeals to us in 
books, fails of its chief end if it does not 
send us to nature itself. What we want is 
not the mere facts about the flowers or the 
animals—we want through them to add to 
the resources of our lives; and I know of 
nothing better calculated to do this than the 
study of nature at first hand.”—John Bur- 
roughs. 


Just plain thieves! The American Su- 
gar Refining Company of New York and 
New Jersey have just paid a fine of $2,134,- 
ooo to your Uncle Samuel for cheating in 


the weighing of sugar at the docks of the 
refineries in Brooklyn and Jersey City. The 
Pierce Oil Company a fine of $2,000,000 to 
the State of Texas for violating the laws. 
These are certainly comforting bits of in- 
formation to folks that believe in downright 
honesty, integrity and decency. It is a pity 
that these flagrant law-breakers could not 
be put in prison, too, and thus still more 
forcibly drive home the lesson that honesty 
is the best policy.—Moderator-Topics. 


Let us have live people to teach in our 
schools. He who ceases to grow is unfit 
to claim place in the ranks of the teaching 
profession, and is unfit to educate children. 
If you are a teacher, dear reader, and if 
you are not growing in your profession, if 
you are not a “live wire,” if you are not 
a better teacher to-day than yesterday, then 
take up some other work. You are a misfit 
in the school room. Let us have real live 
people as teachers in every school every- 
where.—Arkansas School Journal. 


THE main purpose of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute is to develop teaching and training 
power, and not to review the text-books for 
the purpose of passing the public examina- 
tion. This growth in teaching and train- 
ing power depends largely upon the amount 
and character of the work done by the 
teachers in attendance, and the ability of 
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the conductor. The conductor’s skill is not 
shown in the amount of talking that he 
does, but in the amount and right kind of 
work he gets the members of the Institute 
to do. Let more attention be given to the 
profession of teaching and less to the mere 
accumulation of text-books facts. 


RECENTLY at a big teachers’ association, 
during the social period (and there ought 
to be provided in every convention a social 
period), a group of teachers were talking 
about poor and good schools, poor and good 
supervision, equipments that were good and 
those which were poor. Good school boards 
and helpful and codperating parents all 
came in for a share of attention. “How 
can a modern school be run these days 
without plenty of supplementary reading 
(not less than two sets), without a well 
chosen library, good white Holland window 
shades (never opaque green, brown, blue 
or grey), plenty of window space, etc. 
These teachers talked freely among them- 
selves about the problems of better school 
equipment and how to secure it. To sit 
down, to whine, to fret, to scold, would 
accomplish nothing, but to invite parents 
and school trustees to the school house for 
a social time and there talk about the needs, 
would do much to bring about better equip- 
ment and a better appreciation of school 
work was a wise policy approved by all. 


I HAVE often felt myself, that the time 
has come to raise another figure to the 
hierarchy of Christian graces. Faith, Hope 
and Charity were sufficient in a more ele- 
mentary and barbarous age; but, now that 
the world has broadened somewhat, I think 
an addition to the trio is demanded. Aman 
may be faithful, hopeful and charitable, and 
yet leave much to be desired. He may be 
useful, no doubt, with that equipment, but 
he may also be both tiresome and even 
absurd. The fourth quality that I should like 
to see raised to the highest rank among 
Christian graces is the Grace of Humor.— 
A. C. Benson, in “ At Large.” 


1. Write a telegraph dispatch, not ex- 
ceeding ten words, and containing three 
distinct statements. 

2. You are shortly to move into a new 
store some distance from your present 
stand. Prepare a circular to be sent to 
customers, informing them of the change. 

3. You have lost a gold watch. Prepare 
a notice of your loss to be put up in your 
village postoffice. 

4. Write five short reading notices of 
your goods to be printed in the local col- 
umns of your village paper. 

5. You are in want of a situation as clerk 
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in a grocery business. Prepare an adver- 
tisement for the paper, setting forth your 
desire—Teachers’ Gazette. 


WE are glad to see that a beginning is 
being made to put at least a partial curb on 
what is perhaps the worst of all the trusts 
the country has so far been called upon to 
meet —the express companies. The In- 
diana Railway Commission rates to and 
from all points in the State of Indiana have 
been reduced from 10 to 12 per cent., and 
ten days are given these companies to ar- 
range their schedules in compliance with 
the order. The Commission accompanies 
the order with a long statement in which 
the history of the several companies is 
epitomized in support of the charge that 
they have been making “ fabulous” profits 
and have been operating almost entirely 
upon “water.” The Commission shows 
that the American Express Company in 
1850 had a capital stock of $150,000, in 
four years increased it to $750,000, and in 
1868 increased the capital to $18,000,000; 
that the Adams in 1854 had a capital stock 
of $1,200,000, and by 1875 increased it to 
$12,000,000, and that in none of these in- 
stances was any additional money paid in, 
but all the increases were from profits de- 
rived from the business. 


THE minister of a certain parish in 
Scotland ‘was walking one misty night 
through a street in the village when he fell 


into a deep hole. There was no ladder by 
which he could make his escape, and he 
began to shout for help. . A laborer passing 
heard his cries, and, looking down, asked 
who he was. The minister told him, where- 
upon the laborer remarked: “ Weel, weel, 
ye needna kick up sic a noise. You'll no be 
needed afore Sawbeth, an’ this is only 
Wednesday nicht.” 


Postpone all the scolding, from time to 
time during the day, till the close, after the 
children have gone home. There is only 
one time when a teacher can safely scold, 
and that iswhenalone. Try it—Exchange. 
But if it is to be a choice between scolding 
and “nagging,” choose the scolding every 
time. From the presence of a gad-fly, dear 
Lord, deliver us. 


Mary lived in the tenement district of 
St. Louis. She was only thirteen, and she 
was the eldest of seven. Her mother was 
dying, and she called Mary to her bedside 
and said, “I must leave you and you must 
be mother now to the children. Be patient 
with father; you know he is kind to us 
when he is not in drink, so be patient when 
he comes home and abuses you, and keep 


“JUST SHOW HIM YOUR HANDS.”. 
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the: children together. Don’t Jet them be 
separated. God help you, the task is hard, 
and you so young!” The hand slipped 
from Mary’s shoulder and left a great bur- 
den resting there. Mary took it up bravely 
and for two years she toiled and slaved. 
Then the hot summer weather found Mary 
too weak to withstand it and she came 
down with fever. A deaconess adminis- 
tered to her needs. One day Mary was 
very weak and she told the deaconess her 
story. “ Now I am dying,” she said, “as 
mother did. I have been patient with 
father and I have kept the children to- 
gether, but I am afraid to die. I have not 
gone to church because I have had no fit 
clothes, and I have been too tired of nights 
to say my prayers. Now what can I say 
to Jesus when I see Him up there?” The 
deaconess took the frail little hands, har- 
dened by toil for others, and said: “ Don’t 
say anything, Mary; just show Him your 
hands ! ”—Delineator. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN once said: “ There’s 
not a man in Europe who talks bravely 
against the Church but owes it to the 
Church that he can talk at all.” Our obli- 
gation to the Crusades which waked up 
the world in the Middle Ages cannot be 
reckoned. Their inspiration was the Cross 
and their purpose was to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Infidel. 


“THE Patriotic Education of the Sol- 
dier” is the title of a book recently pub- 
lished in Paris by Lieutenant Roland, of 
the 46th French Infantry. In this work 
the author endeavors to prove that schools 
should be established in the French bar- 
racks. Roland’s first experiment to ascer- 
tain the general knowledge of the enlisted 
man was obtained by selecting at random 
twenty recruits from all parts of France, 
and were representative of the whole 
nation. He asked from each man an- 
swers to these questions: “ Who were the 
Galileans?” “Who was Jeanne d’Arc?” 
“Who was Bayard?” “Who was Louis 
XIV?” “What was the French Revolu- 
tion?” “Whowas NapoleonI?” “Where 
was the War of 1870?” “What is Alsace 
Lorraine?” “Who was Gambetta?” and 
“Who was Victor Hugo?” Among the 
answers, according to “ Gil Blas,” are these: 
“Jeanne d’Arc was Empress of France; 
died on the scaffold; historical lady—made 
many conquests. Louis XIV is a cabinet 
minister; was an army officer; was king 
100 years ago. Napoleon I died twenty 
years ago; was king of the world 100 days; 
was once King of Spain; was poisoned at 
Clermont; Ferrand. Alsace—a large city 
in France. Algeria—that’s what they call 
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the Zouaves; the capital of Constantinople. 
Gambetta, author; perpetrated the coup 
d'état; President of the Republic; made 
many discoveries. Victor Hugo, President 
of the Republic; invented vaccination.” 


A GIANT electro-magnet at the Sligo Iron 
and Steel mills was put to successful sur- 
gical use at Connelsville recently. A piece 
of needle, which had become imbedded in 
the body of Mrs. T. Scott Dunn, was caus- 
ing trouble, and an operation seemed im- 
perative. With her physician’s approval, 
she went to the mill, placed the inflamed 
part against the magnet, and almost imme- 
diately the needle appeared at the surface. 
Some weeks ago, while sewing, Mrs. Dunn 
was stuck by the needle, and in her attempt 
to force it out of her finger broke it off. 
She paid little attention to it, until recently 
it was discovered that her shoulder had 
become swollen, and after consulting a phy- 
sician, it was decided to operate on her in 
order to remove it. It was then that her 
husband suggested the electro-magnet. 


Or all the corporations in the land, we 
believe these express companies exact most 
toll from the people. There are few who 
do not require their services from time to 
time, and when they do they have to pay 
the price. When an effort was made a 
year or two ago to introduce a parcels post 
into our Postoffice Department, a clause to 
allow parcels of ten or twelve pounds to 
be sent through the mails at low rates, these 
same express companies were mainly in- 
strumental in defeating the project. They 
understood full well that if the United 
States government would carry a package 
for ten or fifteen cents, which they charged 
a quarter for, the era of extortion would 
be over, but, between their influence in both 
Houses of Congress and out of it, they 
were able to defeat the measure which sev- 
eral Postmasters General have held would 
yield enough additional revenue to place 
the Postoffice Department on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. The coal, oil and sugar trusts 
have been savagely arraigned as public rob- 
bers, but, whether guilty or not, the fact 
remains that they were tyros in the art 
compared with these half-dozen allied com- 
panies who have played the stand-and- 
deliver game on the people of the country, 
and with enough influence into the bargain 
to prevent themselves from being investi- 
gated. Perhaps their game will be fully 
shown up by the investigation now prom- 
ised from Washington.—New Era. 


Nor long since, a young woman, suffer- 
ing with an incurable disease, applied for 
admission to a hospital in a Southern city. 
“T know I must die,” she said simply to the 





attendant physician, “but do something to 
keep me alive for a little while for my 
babies’ sake. In a few years they will not 
need me so much.” Her one chance lay in 
a very nainful operation, but her heart was 
so weak that the surgeon dared not admin- 
ister an anesthetic. Very gently he ex- 
plained the situation—the operation would 
make but a year’s difference at most; it 
seemed hardly worth while to suffer so 
much for so brief a respite; she would best 
go home and—wait, but the little woman 
shook her head. With mother-love shining 
in her eyes, she allowed herself to be 
strapped upon the operating-table and there 
willingly underwent the torture of the knife 
that gave her a few months to devote to 
her precious babies.—Delineator. 


T-H-R-0-U-G-H spells “through” for the 
next four years. T-h-r-u does not spell 
anything. Simplified spelling is to exist 
no more in the White House correspond- 
ence except as an antique and a curiosity. 
There is to be no more puzzling over sono- 
rous sounds, and President Taft’s message 
to Congress and his other correspondence 
will contain words “spelled out,” just as 
Mr. Taft spelled out his words when he 
wrote essays at Yale. 


Ir has been-said that the entire story of 
human achievement can be grouped around 
five hundred names, and while teachers of 
encyclopedic knowledge are scarce any- 
where, there are in America not a few 
men of encyclopedic breadth of view and 
international sympathies who would be 
competent to fill such a chair, and would 
know how to awaken in their hearers a 
general interest in matters of culture. Let 
us borrow a hint from Huxley, who, in 
speaking of a truly liberal education, em- 
phasizes the need of joining to the clear, 
cold, logical intellect “a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of Nature 
and of the laws of her operations” as well 
as a love of “all beauty, whether of Nature 
or of art.” If it be objected that such a 
bird’s-eye view of human progress in 
science, art, and all the other activities 
typified in the greatest of our race would 
encourage the dreaded “smattering,” fear 
of which keeps so many ignoramuses in 
their narrow grooves, let us remember the 
stimulus given by the delightful rambles 
of the late Professor Norton to hundreds 
of eager minds that owe to him a perma- 
nent interest in things higher than those 
provided in the usual college curriculum. 
The inspired teacher finds a thousand sub- 
jects that serve the ends of a liberal edu- 
cation in the truest sense, and create living 
interest without which the best disciplined 
mind is a lifeless machine. 
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Tue spirit of Arbor Day is that of a deep 
love for trees—a love that includes their 
beauty on the one hand and their service 
on the other. This love has a thousand 
aspects and a thousand degrees, for the 
beauty and the service that call it forth 
are as varied as the trees that grow and 
the needs of earth and man to which they 
so admirably minister. There is the beauty 
of the stately pine, the rugged oak, the 
graceful elm. There is the service of the 
fragrant eucalyptus that brings health to 
the deadly Campagna, of the versatile palm 
that makes habitable the waste places of 
the tropical belt, of the humid forest that 
holds back the waters of the rainy season 
to bless the dry that follows after. The 
problems of the trees are also without num- 
ber. There is the problem of the East—to 
save its forests where now they abound. 
There is the problem of the West—to make 
forests abound where now they are un- 
known. A forest murderously ruined by 
the lumberman’s axe is like a field of battle 
when the fighting is over—a sight to make 
humanity weep. Not so the forest that 
springs into life from the treeless plain. 
And so the mission of Arbor Day varies as 
the trees themselves. One blessed thing, 
however, is common to all the Arbor Days 
of the land we love, and that is the spirit 
to make the most of God’s useful and 
beautiful trees—Frank A. Hill. 





“GOD BLESS YOU FOREVER.” 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


I HAD been sauntering dreamily for 

weeks through the wild gorges and 
deep ravines of the valley of the Lehigh, or 
following the artist’s trail among the shim- 
mering lights of Delaware Water Gap, and 
was carrying away much treasure trove, as 


I believed. -In this mood for delicious 
silence I sought a remote corner of the fast 
train for Philadelphia. At Pottsville sev- 
eral passengers entered, and very soon I 
saw a man aiming for the vacant seat be- 
side me, saying “ Good-morning ” so heart- 
ily that I cordially responded. 

Just then a remark dropped by our con- 
ductor in passing revealed to me the pres- 
ence of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, the lead- 
ing Methodist preacher in Philadelphia of 
that time, but long since passed to his re- 
ward. He soon opened without stint the 
stores of anecdote and adventure for 
which, in the memory of the passing gene- 
ration, Dr. Cookman was distinguished. 
During that morning he shared with. me 
choice morsels of experience and incident, 
finishing, as we neared our destination, 


GOD BLESS YOU FOREVER. 
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with this episode in the public life of Mr. 
Lincoln: 

The Emancipaton Proclamation had been 
declared. The seething elements were at 
white heat. The entire country felt the 
tremulous vibration and the glow from the 
fire the great leader had stirred, while he 
stood weary and anxious and sometimes 
disheartened at his post. 

Mr. Lincoln had been all night in grave 
counsel with his Cabinet. The morning 
found him exhausted. He was retiring to 
his private apartments when a subordinate 
appeared. with a message from a lady who, 
he said, was waiting for audience and 
would not be denied. 

Mrs. T—— had just arrived by train 
from hospital service near the lines. A 
resident of Philadelphia, of high position 
and influence, with leisure, purse, and 
heart to serve her country, she offered all 
to relieve the suffering soldiers, ordering 
from her home the luxuries the Govern- 
ment could not undertake to supply, and 
distributing them discreetly with her own 
hands in hospital wards. Her plain 
Quaker garb was well known and her 
saintly face was tenderly reverenced by 
the hospital boys. To the noble heart be- 
neath the scant, soft folds of drab, the 
hopes of the living and the farewells of 
the dying were a sacred trust to be faith- 
fully rendered. On this morning she ap- 
peared at the White House at that early 
hour well primed with this responsibility. 
Official hindrance was no hindrance to her. 
She came to see the President, and, 
quietly though she said it, the President 
she would see. On this one of the many 
excursions she made to and from her 
home, she was commissioned by the boys 
to stay over a train in Washington on her 
return to Philadelphia, to bear their mes- 
sage to Mr. Lincoln— “and,” said Dr. 
Cookman in telling me, “nothing earthly 
would have swerved the brave little woman 
from her purpose.” 

Mr. Lincoln could not deny a visitor 
whose claim to his attention seemed so 
urgent, and she was announced. Standing 
before him—for she would not waste his 
time nor her own in needless ceremony— 
she briefly delivered her commissions, ear- 
nestly pledged to him the ‘hearty co-opera- 
tion of the ranks in his latest bold measure, 
and, with inimitable pathos, gave him, in 
their own words, the assurances of the 
dying that with the last breath they would 
pray for victory—and for him. 

Mr. Lincoln thanked her for these ex- 
pressions of sympathy and support from 
the brave boys, thanked her for the loyal 
work she so sacredly sustained—when, 
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with folded hands and fervent voice, she 
continued: “ Abraham Lincoln, I have 
somewhat more to say to thee—I cannot 
go till I have prayed with thee.” In her 
own words to Dr. Cookman, which I made 
note of at the time of our interview, “I 
kneeled, and Abraham Lincoln kneeled, 
and the Spirit did give me utterance, 
and I did pour out my soul for Abra- 
ham Lincoln; and when we arose, with 
tears rolling down his cheeks he took both 
my hands in his and said, ‘God bless you 
forever for the strength, the courage, and 
the faith you have given me this hour,’ 
and I came away.” 

No brush or pencil could fill out the de- 
tails of this picture as it grew upon me, 
while Dr. Cookman, deeply moved, de- 
scribed it. 

The early morning light filling the room 
as with a baptism from above; the majestic, 
crownless king kneeling humbly as a little 
child before the Supreme Majesty of the 
King of Kings, and the low-voiced woman, 
radiant with a halo of purity and peace, 
entering with awe, and yet with confidence, 
the audience-chamber of the Most High, 
to bring down strength and comfort and 
blessing on the head and heart and work of 
her Nation’s chief !—Outlook. 


FROM LIFE TO LIFE. 


VERY man has three lives: the first is 
preparation for the second; the sec- 
ond is preparation for the third. The first 
life is spent in darkness, silence, solitude. 
The developing child has eyes but’ cannot 
see, ears but cannot hear, hands but cannot 
grasp, feet but cannot walk. He is an ob- 
ject of the tenderest love of his mother, 
but he is all unconscious of that love and 
cannot respond to it. Out of this world of 
darkness and silence and solitude he is 
born into a world of sound and sunlight 
and companionship. Into this new world 
he comes through the door of pain—his 
mother’s travail pain, with difficulty en- 
dured; his own pain, for he greets life with 
a cry. 

In this new life there are three stages 
—youth, manhood, old age. In the first 
stage the developing organs of sight, hear- 
ing, touch, are instruments for the culture 
of the spirit within. He learns to see by 
seeing, to hear by hearing, to grasp by 
grasping, to walk by walking. At first he 
sees all things alike. Gradually he learns 
to discriminate color and form, and by 
discriminating there is developed in him an 
appreciation of beauty—that is, his zs- 
thetic faculty. He learns to distinguish 
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symbolic forms, to attach to them their 
traditional meaning, and so to read, and by 
reading to enter into the spiritual experi- 
ences of the great souls of the past. He 
learns to hear with discrimination, and the 
ear becomes an avenue through which 
appreciation of music is developed and 
through which also, learning the symbolic 
meaning of sounds, he comes into fellow- 
ship with living spirits growing like him- 
self into manhood and womanhood. 
Through this companionship with spirits 
like his own, interpreted to him through 
the symbolism of color and form and sound, 
he gradually acquires a realization of 
ethical distinctions, and there are gradually 
developed in him experiences of justice, 
pity, mercy, love. He acquires faith, that 
is, the power to look upon the invisible, to 
see in the frowning brow the anger of the 
spirit, in tears its sorrow, in its smile 
friendship, in the glance of the eye or the 
pressure of the hand a tenderer, deeper 
love. 

In the second stage this development of 
the inner life of the spirit continues, but 
increasingly these physical organs become 
the instruments by which he impresses his 
spiritual life on others. The man becomes 
a father, and transmits to his children 
through sight and sound the life that had 
been transmitted to him. He becomes an 
orator, or a painter, or a musician, or an 
author, or a mechanician, and by eye and 
ear and hand he communicates in material 
form the immaterial life which has been 
communicated to him. For the bridge of 
the engineer, the speech of the orator, the 
story of the author, the painting of the 
artist, the symphony or the song of the 
musician, are symbols which convey life 
from one invisible spirit to other invisible 
spirits through material instruments. 

In the third stage this inward life has 
grown too great for material expression. 
The material instruments are too gross to 
utter the secrets of the spirit. The life of 
the spirit has been growing larger, richer, 
more subtle. But not so the instruments; 
they have reached their perfection; happy 
for their possessor if they have not begun 
to decay. The orator receives with hu- 
miliation the plaudits of the audience, for 
he knows that he has not given them the 
vision of truth which has been given to 
him. The musician can find no instrument 
and no combination of instruments ade- 
quate to interpret the harmonies his spirit 
has heard in silence. The artist’s brush 
fails to reproduce the beauty he has felt. 
As to the worker in material things that are 
not symbols, no sooner is the house or 
bridge or engine built than time ruthlessly 
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begins to destroy it with rust and friction 
and decay. So, gradually, the spirit out- 
grows the body; the eye and ear and hand, 
which were first instruments for the cul- 
ture of the spirit, then instruments to in- 
terpret the life of the spirit, become its 
handicap. Sometimes premature decay or 
sudden accident impairs or destroys these 
instruments of life. If not, they become 
with age inadequate for the growing life 
of the spirit. Then comes the second birth, 
which we call death. 

Birth into what life? How can we tell? 
Could you forecast the fruit from the 
blossom, if you had never seen a fruit? 
Could you forecast the bird from the egg, 
if you had never seen a bird? Could the 
child, in his first life of darkness, silence, 
and solitude, forecast the life of sunlight, 
harmonies, and companionship? .As little 
can we forecast in this time-experience, 
handicapped by the no longer useful in- 
struments of our growing spiritual life, 
what is the eternal life of that spirit when 
released from its captivity. But this we 
can believe: as the imperfectly developed 
eye and ear in the life of darkness and 
silence and solitude were auguries of the 
coming life of sunlight and sound and 
companionship, so the imperfectly de- 
veloped faculties of the spirit—the obscure 
and fleeting vision of the eternal, the 
aspirations after an ever escaping and un- 
realized ideal of perfection, the love which 
is sometimes an exquisite pain and some- 
times an exquisite joy—are auguries of a 
life yet to come; a life which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, and which it hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
And of this we can be sure, that as birth 
is not the beginning of life, so death is not 
its ending. Each is only a transition — 
Outlook. 


HOW THE BOY WAS SAVED. 


BY B. B. LINDSEY, JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT OF DENVER. 


io gga neo to relate, he was in jail. A 

strange place for a twelve-year-old 
boy with a soul and heart. 

The jailer had telephoned me one cold 
wintry night that the boy was in a spasm 
of crying and had so alarmed him that 
he urged me to come at once. I grabbed 
my coat and hat and went out into the 
night, feeling that the pitiless beat of the 
sleety rain was ever kinder than a criminal 
law that condemns little children to crime 
and iron cells. But this was before the 
fight against the jail was fought and won. 
This was before love and firmness had 


supplanted hatred and degradation. 





Behind iron bars that would shame the 
king tiger of the jungle I found the boy. 
He was sleeping, and you would have 
thought not a care had ever visited that 
little tousled head with its worn and tear 
stained face. But he wakened, startled by 
the grating of iron bolts and bars, and 
clinking of. great keys turning in their 
solemn, monotonous locks, as the jailer, 
leaving me alone with the boy, returned 
from the cell back into the dimly lighted 
corridor. 

The boy frightened at these strange sur- 
roundings, looked at his new cell mate at 
first cautiously—almost fearfully. Then 
a look of joy and gladness came to his 
eyes, as might come from the captive at 
the approach of deliverance. The boy 
knew me, for he had been a chronic little 
truant, and there may have been worse 
things, but they may be left unsaid, for it 
was the boy, and not the “things” we 
were trying to redeem. 

I sat down in the cell on the iron floor 
and put my arm around the boy. I told 
him how much I thought of him, and how 
I despised the bad things he did. Yet 
what could I do if he did not help me? I 
might help him, but I could not carry him; 
I would always be his friend, but he was 
getting both himself and me in trouble if 
he “ swiped things,” for if I should iet him 
out and he “swiped things” again, would 
not the officer say that the judge made a 
mistake in not sending “that kid to the 
State Industrial School, where he would 
not have a change to swipe things?” Then 
they would say both the judge and the boy 
should be in jail. How could he expect 
a judge to keep his job if his boys did such 
things? He saw the point and standing 
upright there in the cell the light in his 
eyes speaking better than his words, the 
earnestness of his promise to “stay wid 
yer, Judge,” as he tearfully declared he 
would never get me into any trouble and 
we would both keep out of jail. 

And so I almost as tearfully accepted 
his proffered protection, and out of the jail 
we walked together into the now raging 
storm. And yet, it was no such storm as 
had raged in that boy’s life—a home 
blighted by a father who had deserted and 
trodden under foot every vow he took at 
the marriage altar. And so a father’s care, 
the divine birthright of every child—had 
been denied him. The boy was not bad. 
His opportunity had been poor; his envir- 
onment was bad. I took him home to his 
mother, a poor struggling woman deserv- 
ing of a better fate than to toil all day to 
feed and clothe her hungry children. A 
child with no father and a mother, how- 
ever noble, who under such handicaps and 
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difficulties tries to perform the functions of 
both, generally fails to perform that of 
either. Is it a wonder then that the child 
is not “brought up in the way it should 
go?” Is it the child’s fault? If not, why 
then the jail and degradation? 

The boy returned to school. He brought 
good reports for over two years, and with 
them he brought joy and gladness. We 
had, in a poor way, tried to supply what 
was lacking in his little life, but to do this 
well a spark had to be struck somewhere, 
or a heart-string had to be sounded that 
would respond. 

One day his mother came at the end of 
a weary, toilsome day to tell me that Harry 
was a changed boy. She told me how 
thoughtful and loving he was and that once 
when she had been sick he had, with the 
tenderness of a woman, waited on her and 
given up all the pleasures of the street. 
Finally the tears came into her eyes, and 
she said: “Judge I never knew just why 
Harry changed so much till one day while 
I was ill and he had been so sweet and 
kind I asked him how it was he became 
good for the judge, and looking up into 
my face with a tear in his eye, he said: 
‘Well, mother, you see it’s this way, if I 
ever gits bad, or swipes things again, the 
judge—the judge will lose his job—see? 
—and he is my friend—he is—and I am 
goin’ to stay wid him.’” 


PLANTING MILLIONS OF TREES. 


ye Pennsylvania Railroad is planning 

to set out this spring more than 1,000,- 
000 trees. This will make a total of 3,430,- 
000 trees which have been planted in the 
last three years to provide for some of the 
company’s future requirements in timber 
and cross ties. This constitutes the larg- 
est forestry plan yet undertaken by any 
private corporation. 

Heretofore the company’s forestry 
operations have been confined to a limited 
area between Philadelphia and Altoona. 
This year, however, 65,000 trees are being 
set out on tracts of land near Metuchen 
and New Brunswick, N. J. In addition, 
there are to be planted within the next 
month 207,000 trees near Conewago, Pa., 
186,000 in the vicinity of Van Dyke, 334,- 
000 at Lewistown Junction, 7,000 at Pome- 
roy, and 205,000 at Denholm. 

The bare places in the locust tree plan- 
tations, which were started some years ago, 
are being filled in with new seedlings, in 
order that these may follow as a second 
growth after the older trees have been re- 
moved for fence posts and other purposes. 
Of the trees that are to be set out this 
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spring, 893,000 are red oak, 40,000 Scotch 
pine, 29,000 locust, 14,000 hardy catalpa, 
14,000 pin oak, 5,000 European larch, 3,000 
chestnut, 3,000 yellow popular, 2,000 black 
walnut, and 1,000 white pine. 

The policy of encouraging reforestation 
on the part of the public has been actively 
pursued this spring. Some 151,000 trees 
have been furnished practically at cost, to 
private corporations and individuals. In 
addition 8,000 privet hedge plants have 
been supplied to private individuals. 
Privet hedge plants to the number of 7,000 
are to be set out to ornament boundary 
lines along the company’s right of way. 

A special effort has been directed this 
season to growing ornamental shrubbery for 
use in parking the lawns around stations 
and unoccupied spaces along the roadway. 
To save the time required to grow these 
from seed, 6,000 plants have been imported 
from France. They will be placed in beds, 
at the Company’s nursery at Morrisville, 
N. J. Part of them will be ready for 
transplanting next year, and the remainder 
in IQII. 

Indicative of the scope of the forestry 
plan of the company this year is the fact 
that at the Morrisville nursery alone ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 trees have been dug, 
bundled and shipped to places along the 
railroad. The area occupied by these trees 
has been plowed, fertilized and is to be re- 
planted with about 200 bushels of acorns. 
Half a million coniferous seedlings, which 
were grown last year, are being set in 
transplant beds, to remain for a year be- 
fore being set out permanently. In addi- 
tion to the above, there will be planted this 
spring about 100 pounds of pine and spruce 
tree seed, which should produce about a 
million plants. These in time will be 
transplanted in permanent locations. 


EDUCATION IN UGLINESS. 


_" is but a truism to say that man is pro- 
foundly even though unconsciously in- 


fluenced by his environment. Yet the 
truism needs to be said again and again, 
for though it is believed in the abstract, 
it is continually forgotten, neglected, or 
despised in the concrete. To us of the 
Western world abstract beauty has seem- 
ingly appealed only as a secondary matter; 
yet we have evolved some art and some 
architecture worthy of respect. And we 
desire for our children a higher concep- 
tion, a wider view, a greater appreciation. 
We are beginning to prefer impressive 
dignity in the building of the schools in 
which they must pass many years. We 
are glad to have good engravings and fine 
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reproductions hung upon the walls of the 
school-room; we know what the influences 
of these things upon the formative minds 
are wholesome and uplifting. 

So, too, we find that the maturer minds 
of men and women are immediately re- 
sponsive to the influences of surrounding 
beauty and orderliness. The art exhibitions 
begun six years ago in a hard-won school 
building in Richmond, Indiana, now at- 
tract annually a vast attendance, and each 
year that community buys for itself one or 
more good paintings, aided, wonderful to 
relate, by an appropriation from the city 
treasury ! 

A manufacturer of railway frogs and 
switches in a Pennsylvania city substituted 
for the sordid ugliness surrounding the 
conventional iron-working shop a pleasant 
lawn, with beds of flowers. He declares 
that it was a purely economic work; for 
his men have since accomplished more, 
kept their tools in better order, and have 
adorned their homes in the same way. A 
silk manufacturer substituted grass and 
flowers for the ashes of his factory front, 
with a distinct effect upon his girl opera- 
tives. A builder of engines has found it 
advantageous, after making a park-like 
front to his dignified building, to have the 
rough castings and stacks of pig iron put 
in orderly shape; for his workmen at once 
responded with better work and better 
order. A’ great railway declares, through 
its executive officer in charge of the work, 
that beautiful station surroundings, with 
shrubbery and grass instead of rubbish and 
disorder, not only create better conditions 
among the workers, but actually and defi- 
nitely stimulate passenger business to such 
stations. These instances indicate the 
direct economic effect of suggestion and 
environment. 


THE DON’T CARE BOY. 


FAY TOBEY, LUDINGTON, MICH. 


“The evils and dangers of the present 
system of educating and bringing up the 
boys of our country are obvious, and yet 
startling as are the facts the remedy 
seems to be lacking. Irreligion and infi- 
delity are keeping pace with the advance 
guards of crime, and all are fostered by 
the materialistic system of instruction and 
the consequent wretched training at home 
and on the play ground.” Few, too few 
children ever see a Bible in their parents’ 
hands, while the “Book of books” has 
been almost entirely banished from the 
public school Time was when men never 
thought of beginning business in any pub- 
lic assembly without prayer. Now few ever 





pray unless they think their days are num- 
bered or unless immediate danger threat- 
ens or seems eminent to some loved one. 

The average boy can truthfully say in 
the words of the “immortal Topsy,” “I 
wasn’t brought up, I just growed.” 
Habits acquired in youth become fixtures 
in age. They are ripening and bearing 
fruit in the crop of skeptics, infidels, liber- 
tines, and physical and moral degenerates. 
Education in its largest sense has the mis- 
sion of rendering the youth of both sexes 
beautiful, healthful, strong, intelligent and 
honest. 

Then it should embrace, in both home 
and school, such physical and moral train- 
ing as shall most surely lead to those ob- 
jects. We have but to glance around us at 
the many dwarfed, miserable specimens of 
humanity seen in so many communities to 
observe at once how far short of the at- 
tainments of these ends is our system as 
actually conducted. We live through it, 
but at what a cost. We do not care enough 
to find out just what our boys and girls do 
know about forbidden subjects. 

Your boy’s knowledge of good and evil 
would surprise you. He knows more of 
both than he is given credit for. What 
are some of the definite causes of this 
boy’s being what he is? Who is he? How 
can we arouse his ambition, a worthy am- 
bition to become a manly man? Every 
neighborhood furnishes its quota of “ Don’t 
care boys.” Is he to blame for being what 
he is? Partly so, but not altogether, for 
the simple reason that he’s made what he 
is by others largely. But this is no excuse 
for him staying what he is as long as there 
is a possibility of his being something bet- 
ter. How does he get this name. He 
names himself. Ask him. “I don’t care.” 

He is perfectly willing to let John beat 
him in a foot race, get better class marks, 
leave him behind in everything worth striv- 
ing for, if only he can travel his sluggish, 
slovenly, silly way alone. His ever ready 
excuse is, What’s the use? Others do as I 
do, why should I get out of my class? 

Without mincing matters the causes of. 
his being what he is are: lack of suit- 
able home surroundings, lack of good ex- 
amples, neglect, indifference of parents as 
to how his time is spent, if only he is out 
of the way, “peerless,” “growler,” ciga- 
rets, booze, foul stories, late hours, etc. 
These causes and others sap his ambition, 
enervate his body, deaden his conscience 
and destroy his purity. He seems utterly 
lacking in backbone and moral courage. 
He is like the youth I once heard about, 
who when urged to straighten up or he 
would become round shouldered, said: 
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“Tots of folks around here have round 
s: oulders.” Perfectly willing to look like 
ninety-six because someone else did. _ 

This same class of boys are lacking in 
courage. In snowballing: or any winter 
sport that requires any show of cour- 
age, they are always found on the strong- 
est side. He would rather fight with 
the larger, stronger boys on his side and 
fewer and smaller boys on the other side. 
It’s fun for him to ridicule some poor old 
man or timid small boy. He enjoys the 
suffering of others, of those who can not 
retaliate. Something has caused him to 
degenerate into the cowardly, yellow dog 
type. His behavior in school, in church, 
or the street, or in his own home, makes 
life a burden to his more refined associates. 

Boys and men ought to help each other 
change things, to change themselves, 
where boys of this stamp exist. It takes 
backbone of a rigid type to stand against 
these things that make us old before our 
time. The boys and girls of to-day are the 
men and women of to-morrow, but unless 
they, unless you wake up, this country of 
ours will be in a sad state of darkness. 
The thinking people of this country are 
awakening to these immediate dangers. 
Here is a sample of a hard headed business 
man’s opinion of the cigaret evil. Step- 
ping into the Y. M. C. A. building of 
Louisville you eye falls upon a display of 
letters upon the wall. Approaching closer 
you confront a most startling arraignment 
of the cigarette. The first letter read, was 
addressed to one of the largest banks of 
Louisville, and asked their opinion of the 
use of cigarettes by their employes. The 
reply was scribbled on the bottom of the 
sheet by the president. “We wouldn’t 
have a cigarette smoker in our employ at 
$2 per month, i. e., we wouldn’t have him 
at any price.” Fully fifteen other com- 
munications were shown from the largest 
employers in the city and each employer 
seems to have vied with the others in pre- 
senting an unqualified denunciation of ciga- 
rette smoking. One says: “The cigarette 
is fast becoming the greatest evil to be 
faced by the American people.” Another, 
“ We never consider a cigarette user when 
a promotion is to be made.” This comes 
from John C. Lewis, one of the largest dry 
goods retailers in the city. The cigarette 
has become bold; it has lined up itself 
against the business life of our country; 
its enemies are to be no longer found 
among loving mothers and _ reformers. 
The cigarette user has almost eliminated 
himself from prominent places in commer- 
cial circles. Why? 

He is untrustworthy. Possibly he comes 
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from an honored family and yet none 
knows better than he that his habit has 
deadened his ability to appreciate moral 
values, and to set aside present gratifica- 
tion for final good. He can’t depend upon 
himself under strong temptation, no wonder 
his employer refuses to depend upon him. 
The moral S. S. superintendent may ab- 
scond with the bank’s funds, but the ciga- 
rette smoker never gets a chance. He’s 
too uncertain. 

His mind won’t stand the whip. It is 
not true that the cigarette will always 
make a fool of a boy or a man, but it is 
true that it always kills all ability for sus- 
tained mental effort. His brain as well as 
his body absolutely refuses to rise to effort 
of a special demand, and it always breaks 
down under the weight of responsibility. 
The cigarette is a sneak. It thrusts heart 
disease, or a pair of weak lungs, or one of 
numberless other ills upon its victim with- 
out warning. One of the finest athletes of 
old Kentucky brought honor after honor to 
his school and to his state, until his friends 
began to consider him invincible. He 
trained strictly but he would smoke ciga- 
rettes. His splendid physique bore up as 
long as it could and then in a great trial, 
the former peerless champion failed, and 
failed disgracefully. The cigarette had 
ended a brilliant career without warning. 

The cigarette is inexorable, in other 
words it has a bull-dog grip. Quietly it 
tightens its hold but it always strangles, 
killing the mental, physical and moral na- 
ture. It may lie in wait for years and then 
strike; it may gradually poison its victim; 
but it never fails. This is an intensely 
practical question. The cigarette is at 
last recognized as a bar to all advance- 
ment. It is a handicap in the race for 
anything worth while. 

Boys of Victory, can you afford the great 
drain on your strength and minds from 
cigarettes and their closely related evils? 
Are you willing to trade a strong heart 
for a poor thing that flutters if you 
quicken your pace from a walk to a run. 
Are you willing to exchange a quick active 
brain for one that only begins to think 
when those around you are coming down 
the home stretch. Will you barter your 
immortal soul for the twin destroyers, 
nicotine and alcohol? Wake up. Say, 
No! 

Get away from the crowd for a while 
and think. Stand on one side and let the 
world go by, while you get acquainted with 
yourself and see what kind of a fellow you 
are. Ask yourself hard questions about 
yourself. Are you what you say you are; 
are you always honest; do you always tell 
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the square perfect truth in business details? 
Would you say the things here—in the 
presence of this company, that you boys— 
or men—will talk while among yourselves? 
Would you indulge in a cigarette right 
here and now? [If it’s good at one time it 
is at another. Are you as good in the city 
as you are at home; if in short, you are 
really the sort of boy or man your father 
hopes you are, and your sweetheart be- 
lieves you are. Take a good look at your- 
self as you are, and every time you come 
out of one of these private talks you will 
be a stronger, better, purer man. “ Don’t 
forget this and it will do you good.” 

The majority of boys are ashamed to 
practice these vices in public—not until 
he has stifled his conscience, killed his 
manhood,—it’s then and only then that he 
joins the don’t care class. Parents, teach- 
ers, school officers, it is one of your most 
important duties, one you owe to your 
boys, to yourselves, to your country, and to 
the Creator of all, to awaken from the 
stupor into which you have fallen and set 
your faces toward the light. Study our 
boys until you know them; be an example, 
so that you can help them. Remember, “a 
boy in the school room is worth two in the 
pool room,” and again, “ This is a generous 
world after all. The fellow who can’t do 
for himself is almost certain to be done for 
by others,” and again, “A boy under the 
hand is worth three in the reformatery.” 

Get away from the crowd—be a man, 
not the shadow of one. Not only will you 
be better, but all around will see you as 
you should be, “ An honest man, the noblest 
work of God.”—Moderator-Topics. 
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_ THE “COMPANY VOICE.” 














































































































































[' had not come all at once, nor without 

struggle; nobody knew how hard she 
had struggled, Nettie Osborne often said to 
herself. Was there a woman in the world 
who would choose to grow wrinkled and 
sharp-faced and sharp-voiced if she could 
help it? 

She had been such a pretty girl when she 
married Joe Osborne—everybody had called 
her so. She could be pretty now, not as 
pretty, of course, but still pretty, if she had 
a chance; but with the children to take care 
of, and the endless trouble with “ girls,” 
and the increasing cost of provisions, and 
Joe’s salary no bigger than when they were 
first married, no wonder she had not time 
to be pleasant. 

It was no use trying to have things nice 
—she gave that up long ago; and if you 
could not ‘have things -nice there was no use 
In pretending that you could be happy. 
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You could not—that was all there was to 
it. So gradually her voice had grown 
sharper, and Joe more silent, and the chil- 
dren harder to manage. 

One day she received a letter saying that 
Joe’s Aunt Caroline was going west for a 
visit, and would stop two days with them 
on the way. .Nettie scolded, but there was 
nothing to do but to accept the situation, 
for Aunt Caroline was rich, and perhaps 
some day— 

So Aunt Caroline came. Nettie, who 
knew how -to make the table pretty, al- 
though for so long it had not seemed worth 
while, had a dainty supper the first night, 
and the children were looking their best. 
The children indeed were very much ex- 
cited. Perhaps that was why it happened. 
In a break in the talk their voices rose 
eagerly. 

“Tt’s nice to-night, isn’t it, Frances?” 

“It’s lovely. I guess it’s the pudding 
and our best dresses.” 

“No, it ain’t—it’s mamma’s company 
voice. I wish we could have company 
voices every day—they’re so much nicer.” 

Mrs. Osborne’s face blazed and her eyes 
filled with tears. What would Aunt Caro- 
line think? 

But Aunt Caroline smiled across at her 
sympathetically. “Tt’s a life battle, isn’t it, 
dear,” she said, “to achieve a ‘company 
voice’ every day? I know all about it.” 

“You!” Nettie gasped. 

That night up in Aunt Caroline’s room 
the two had a long talk, from which Nettie 
went at last with new courage in her face. 
She stopped in the nursery to tuck in the 
‘children, fast asleep now. Frances stirred 
a little, and she smoothed the tumbled curls 
from her forehead. 

“Bless the babies! They’ve had a horrid 
mother, but she is going to try again. 
W’ell have company voices if we haven’t 
money,” she said.—Youth’s Companion. 





WHEN A GOOD TEACHER DIES. 


I HAVE in front of me a clipping from 
a late number of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, announcing the death of Lewis Mc- 
Louth, once teacher in the State Normal 
school at, Ypsilanti; later, head of the sci- 
ence department of the Lansing Agricul- 
tural school; after that, president of the 
college at Brookings, South Dakota, since . 
when he has held no position of note. 
The obituary, in the prevailing mode of 
newspaper reporters, make much of his 
degrees, positions, and honors. 

He was my teacher. Nobody who ever 
sat in his. classes cares a straw-whether he 
was D.D., LL.D., A.B., or anything at all. 
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I didn’t Know what his letters were until 
I read this notice. We do know that the 
principal of the normal school, promoted 
to the presidency at Lansing, persuaded 
McLouth that it was a public duty to take 
the larger place there, and later to go as 
head of the Brookings College. I do 
know, because I lived in South Dakota, 
that politics and scoundrelism was in edu- 
cational circles and turned McLouth out, 
years before his powers had given the 
slightest sign of any natural decline. It is 
true that he was not sufficiently famous or 
advertised or influential to command any 
subsequent post as prominent as the one 
at Brookings or Lansing or Ypsilanti. 
This is a circumstance realized by enough 
ripe teachers and dreaded by a sufficient 
number of men in their prime so that you 
don’t have to apologize for it in the case 
of a teacher like McLouth. The remark- 
ably big thing about him was that after 
the Brookings episode he worked along 
just as merrily, just as steadily, just as 
sweetly,—that’s the word, for he makes 
me think of nothing so much as a clear, 
sweet fresh-water stream—as he did 
in the calm normal school days. There 
wasn’t any whining about the injustice 
of the transaction. There wasn’t any 
rehearsal of the tactics S had 
stooped to, or the lies T had told. 
He didn’t sit beside you in the car seat 
and tell the dreary history of the fight. He 
seemed to me so full of the sane philosophy 
of service as to be sure that there was 
plenty to do all the time in every place. © 

As it seemed to make no difference to 
him what of God’s service he was doing, 
pounding stone or commanding multitudes 
of men, so to me, after thinking of him in- 
tently at various times ever since I saw this 
notice of his death, it seems that I cannot 
recall among my acquaintances of nearly 
fifty years any one who was really more of 
a success. May I try to tell why? 

He did what he wanted to. I remember 
riding with him for several miles in the 
open air across the prairies toward a town 
where he was to conduct a teachers’ insti- 
tute, and hearing him say that almost 
everybody had an instinctive desire to 
teach, and that if a man who had followed 
that instinct into making a business of 
teaching would reason away all the impure 
motives which beset teachers, such as love 
of command, love of approbation, love of 
position, desire to count with rich people as 
of some account, he would have the same 
satisfaction in working as any prominent 
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banker, or lawyer, or merchant does. “I 
have made -myself to like many things to 
eat,” he said. “ Any intelligent person can 
make himself very happy as a teacher.” 
At another time, “ Education is a jealous 
mistress; she must have all your heart. 
You can’t serve her and be flirting with 
fame or wealth at the same time.” 

“Tt’s funny,” he once said to me, “ how 
easy it is to get an idea that teaching ought 
to be like pounding nails. ‘ E-duco, I drive 
in,’ seems to be the translation some peo- 
ple want to give to what the schoolboy 
knows to mean, ‘I draw out.’ ” 

Now as I remember this man’s classes, I 
fifteen years old in them, he talked less 
and drew out more than the present gene- 
ration of my professional acquaintances do. 
He seemed in his class like an interested 
friend who wanted to listen to what you 
were going to tell him. He had a most 
remarkable facility of receiving your com- 
munications with verbal expressions of in- 
terest: “ Well, well”; “Is that a fact?”; 
“Of course”; “So it is”; “ Really ?” and 
those phrases that polite people use to help 
you along when you are talking to them. 
In the normal school we had boys .and 
girls from all over Michigan, so that in his 
geography and geology classes he would 
draw out of different students interesting 
facts about localities he perhaps knew little 
of. This removed the reciter from the un- 
natural attitude of talking to a man who 
knows all about it, and promulgated a habit 
of free and connected recitation. I can- 
not recall any classes in my school experi- 
ence that were any better exercises in 
thought and expression. Afterwards, in 
college, I saw exercise enough in thinking 
and speaking, but the professor monopo- 
lized it. Most of the teachers who work 
under my alleged direction are tarred with 
this stick. Humorously enough they don’t 
appear to sniff the slightest odor of the 
tar. But as you listen in the hallways of 
my schoolhouse to the sound of voices, 
the words are the words of knowledge, but 
the voices are those of the already edu- 





cated, driving, driving, driving nails. 

McLouth’s temper was rather more than 
good natured; it was distinctly merry. H¢e 
was very near-sighted, and so wore power; 
ful glasses; in addition, he carried a hug¢ 
lens on a handle, and this glass was con 
stantly radiating sparks of light which al 
the boys and girls knew came from th 
merry twinkle of his eye. He was not 
loud laughter; I never heard him guffaw 
I never saw him shake much, as Willits 
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for instance, the principal, did when his 
risibilities were provoked. I fancy that 
those who laugh so hard laugh less; but 
McLouth seemed to laugh more than any 
teacher ever I had. You may imagine that 
crude country boys and girls, such as we 
were, would make some odd mistakes in 
science classes, as when, for instance, one 
young woman who must have been a great 
pet at home, seriously and without con- 
sciousness of anything unusual, answered 
the question as to where the second stage of 


. digestion took place by saying: “In the 


tummy.” McLouth would put his hand 
over his eyes and lean back in his chair, 
and for three or four minutes that class 
would give itself up to such a concert of 
mirth as I would now give, treatment for 
treatment, all the doctors’ fees I am spend- 
ing for “nerves,” “torpid liver,” and “ im- 
paired digestion.” 

Of course, reproof must have been one 
of his duties, but I never heard him berate 
any class or any person. It was always 
compliment, praise, thanks. “ You notice,” 
he said to me once afterward, “that the 
rooters at the ball game are positive, not 
negative; they cheer their men, not criti- 
cise them.” He was fond of Dr. Win- 
ship’s pet dictum: “ An Irritator isn’t an 
Educator.” As I conceive his system, now, 
it was to discover in everybody the fea- 
ture that deserved recognition, to compli- 
ment it and to suggest that the other 
performances be brought up to that stand- 
ard. He was therefore an appreciator, 
but he wasn’t what the college boys called 
W—,, a “jollier”” W—— was more 
widely known than McLouth. He wrote 
books. He lectured more. McLouth 
taught. Both were kind. W—— did 
nothing to cure the laziness of the hun- 
dreds who took advantage of him. He 
was busy bringing fame to the college by 
writing his volumes; but McLouth man- 
aged (and you know that he must have had 
to work for it) to maintain an atmosphere 
of effort and industry and success around 
his classes. 

When you come to reduce this man’s 
life to simple terms, he really made it his 
business from 9 to 4 every school day for 
more than fifty years to encourage people. 
If his classes averaged during that time, as 
they did when I was in them, he must have 
given more than sixty thousand hour-long 
sittings to ten thousand persons, each per- 
son averaging a hundred and fifty hours of 
treatment of the cleanest, cheerfulest, most 
heartening mental and moral exercise I 
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know of. It seems to me entirely secon- 
dary that there was system and lack of 
system in the institutions where he worked, 
that he was recognized by some persons in 
power and undiscovered by some other 
persons in power, that some papers called 
him Professor McLouth, others Doctor 
McLouth, others President McLouth, and 
that I call him plain McLouth. The su- 
preme and inspiring fact about him seems 
to me that he did his work and was merry 
whether in high place or low place, 
whether praised or neglected; that he de- 
liberately rejected the showy work which 
he could do as well as the cleverest of us 
and chose the real thing which you can 
find waiting to be done in the district 
school in Hoe’s Corners as well as in the 
superintendency in Chicago. 

His death concludes a career for which 
he made no boasts and no apologies, for it 
needed none. It was not only a success, 
but it was of such a sort as the rest of us 
can, by the same means, achieve. There 
wasn’t any secret recipe. All I have to do 
is to remember that I went to teaching be- 
cause I wanted to; that all my life long I'll 
have the opportunity, somewhere, in city 
or country, of encouraging somebody to 
exercise their powers and grow. If I re- 
member that my published portrait, or re- 
ported address, or signed article, or failure 
of re-election, or new employment in a 
smaller town are externals and non-es- 
sentials, and if I consciously keep active 
that performance of service, the instinctive 
desire of which must have led me to choose 
this occupation, I’m a success, as he was, 
even if this day I follow him into the un- 
known. 

So, when a good teacher dies, we need 
not bother much with recounting what 
honors were conferred upon him or what 
offices he held. Those things are trap- 
pings, sure enough. The great thing is he 
taught; he served. This, we can do, too, 
this day and to-morrow, content, serene, 
though eager and determined, without fear, 
without apology, without fame, seeking 
only the approval of an eternal instinct 
within the breast. I read in this Journal 
once a man’s account of his father, whom 
he characterized as a “radiant memory.” 
McLouth is that for several thousand men 
and women who themselves are teachers. 
We, also, could be that to the degree in 
which we would as firmly as he persist in 
the pursuit of those simple and essential 
things which are worth while.—N. E. Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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PERSONALITY AS CAPITAL. 


7. personality is of untold 
value. It is a perpetual delight and 
inspiration to everybody who comes in con- 
tact with it. Such a personality is capital. 

Very few people ever come to your 
home, or even see your stocks and bonds 
and lands, and interest in steamship lines, 
or corporations; but your personality you 
carry with you everywhere. It is your 
letter of credit. You stand or fall by it. 

What indescribable wealth is packed into 
some fine, beautiful personality we meet 
now and then! 

How the character-millionaire dwarfs 
the mere money-millionaire! How poor 
and despicable does a man who gained his 
wealth in a questionable way appear be- 
fore a superb personality, even without 
money-wealth! The millionaire of brains, 
of self-culture, puts to shame the man who 
has dwarfed and cramped his soul for his 
money-millions. 

What a boon it is, when you meet a 
friend on the street for a few moments, to 
be able to fling out the wealth of a rich 
manhood or womanhood into his conscious- 
ness, and to make him feel that you have 
wealth much superior to that of mere 
money ! 

How unfortunate it is that young people 
in our homes and schools are not taught 
the value and importance of personal 
wealth, which they always carry with them, 
and which is on perpetual exhibition in a 
world’s fair! 

We should never begrudge any expense, 
time or effort within our reach which will 
add to our personal wealth—which will 
enrich and beautify the character of those 
about us. 

No matter how deformed your body may 
be, it is possible for you to throw such a 
wealth of character—of love, of sweetness, 
of light—into your face that all doors will 
fly open to you and you will be welcomed 
everywhere without introduction. A beau- 
tiful, sweet heart, the superb personality of 
the soul, belongs to everybody. We all 
feel that we are personally related to one 
who has these, though we have never been 
introduced to him. The coldest hearts are 
warmed, and the stubbornest natures yield 
under the charm of a beautiful soul. 

To be able to throw the searchlight of a 
superb personality before us, wherever we 
go through life, and to leave a trail of sun- 
shine and blessing behind us; to be loved 
because we scatter flowers of good cheer, 
wherever we move, is an infinitely greater 
achievement—a grander work—than to pile 
up millions of cold, unsympathetic, mean, 
hard dollars.—Success. 
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THE IDEAL TEACHER. 
BY GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. 


N America, a land of idealism, the pro- 
fession of teaching has become one of 
the greatest of human employments. Dur- 
ing the year half a million teachers are 
in charge of sixteen million pupils. Stat- 
ing the same facts differently, we may say 
that a fifth of our entire population is con- 
stantly at school; and that wherever one 
hundred and sixty men, women and chil- 
dren are gathered, a teacher is sure to be 
among them. 

But figures fail to express the importance 
of the work. If each year an equal number 
of persons should come in contact with as 
many lawyers, no such social consequences 
would follow. The touch of the teacher, 
like that of no other person, is formative. 
Our young people are for long periods asso- 
ciated with those who are expected to fash- 
ion them into men and women of an ap- 
proved type. A charge so influential is 
committed to nobody else in the commu- 
nity, not even to the ministers; for though 
these have a more searching aim, they are 
directly occupied with it but one day in- 
stead of six, but one hour instead of five. 
Accordingly, as the tract of knowledge has 
widened, and*the creative opportunities in- 
volved in conducting a young person over 
it have correspondingly become apparent, 
the profession of teaching his risen to a 
notable height of dignity and attractive- 
ness. It has moved from a subordinate to 
a central place in social influence, and now 
undertakes much of the work which for- 
merly fell to the church. Each year divin- 
ity schools attract fewer students, graduate 
and normal schools more. On school and 
college instruction the community now be- 
stows its choicest minds, its highest hopes, 
and the largest sums. During the year 
1903-04 the United States spent for teach- 
ing not less than $350,000,000. 

Such weighty work is ill adapted for 
amateurs. Those who take it up for brief 
times and to make money usually find it 
unsatisfactory. Success is rare; the hours 
are fixed and long; there is repetition and 
monotony, and the teacher passes his days 
among inferiors. Nor are the pecuniary 
gains considerable. There are few prizes, 
and neither in school nor in college will a 
teacher’s ordinary income carry him much 
above want. College teachirig is therefore 
falling more and more into the hands of 
men of independent means. The poor can 
hardly afford to engage in it. Private 
schools, it is true, often show large in- 
comes; but they are earned by the proprie- 
tors, not the teachers. On the whole, 
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teaching as a trade is poor and disappoint- 
ing business. 

When, however, it is entered as a pro- 
fession, as a serious and difficult fine art, 
there are fewer employments more satisfy- 
ing. All over the country thousands of 
men and women are following it with a 
passionate devotion which takes little ac- 
count of the income received. A trade 
aims primarily at personal gain; a profes- 
sion at the exercise of powers beneficial to 
mankind. This prime aim of the one, it 
is true, often properly becomes a subordi- 
nate aim of the other. Professional men 
may even be said to offer wares of their 
own—cures, conversions, court victories, 
learning—much as traders do, and to re- 
ceive in return a kind of reward. But the 
business of the lawyer, doctor, preacher 
and teacher never squares itself by equiva- 
lent exchange. These men do not give so 
much for so much. They give in lump 
and they get in lump, without precise bal- 
ance. The whole notion of bargain is in- 
applicable in a sphere where the gains of 
him who serves and him who is served coin- 
cide; and that is largely the case with the 
professions. Each of them furnishes its 
special opportunity for the use of powers 
which the possessor takes delight in exer- 


cising. Harvard College pays me for doing 
what I would gladly pay it for allowing me 


to do. No professional man, then, thinks 
of giving according to measure. Once en- 
gaged, he gives his best, gives his personal 
interest, himself. His heart is in his work, 
and for this no equivalent is possible; what 
is accepted is in the nature of a fee, gra- 
tuity, or consideration, which enables him 
who receives it to maintain a certain ex- 
pected mode of life. The real payment is 
the work itself, this and the chance to join 
with other members of the profession in 
guiding and enlarging the sphere of its 
activities. 

The idea, sometimes advanced, that the 
professions can be ennobled by paying them 
powerfully, is fantastic. Their great at- 
traction is their removal from sordid aims. 
More money should certainly be spent on 
several of them. Their members should 
be better protected against want, anxiety, 
neglect and bad conditions of labor. Todo 
his best work one needs not merely to live, 
but to live well. Yet in that increase of 
salaries which is urgently needed, care 
should be used not to allow the attention 
of the professional man to be diverted from 
what is important—the outgo of his work— 
and become fixed on what is merely inci- 
dental—his income. When a professor in 
one of our large universities, angered by 
the refusal of the president to raise his 
salary on his being called elsewhere, im- 
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patiently exclaimed, “Mr. President, you 
are banking on the devotion of us teachers, 
knowing that we do not willingly leave this 
place,” the president properly answered, 
“ Certainly, and no college can be managed 
on any other principle.” Professional men 
are not so silly as to despise money; but 
after all, it is interest in their work, and 
not the thought of salary, which predomi- 
nantly holds them. 

Accordingly in this paper I address those 
only who are drawn to teaching by the love 
of it, who regard it as the most vital of 
the Fine Arts, who intend to give their lives 
to mastering its subtleties, and who are 
ready to meet some hardships and to put up 
with moderate fare if they may win its rich 
opportunities. 

But supposing such a temper, what special 
qualifications will the work require? The 
question asked thus broadly admits no pre- 
cise answer; for in reality there is no hu- 
man excellence which is not useful for us 
teachers. No good quality can be thought 
of which we can afford to drop. Some day 
we shall discover a disturbing vacuum in 
the spot which it left. But I propose a 
more limited problem: what are those char- 
acteristics of the teacher without which he 
must fail, and what those which, once his, 
will almost cértainly insure him success? 
Are there any such essentials, and how 
many? On this matter I have pondered 
long; for, teaching thirty-seven years in 
Harvard College, I have each year found 
out a little more fully my own incompe- 
tence. I have thus been forced to ask my- 
self the double question, through what lacks 
do I fail, and in what direction lie the 
roots of my small successes? Of late 
years I think I have hit on these roots of 
success and have come to believe that there 
are four of them—four characteristics 
which every teacher must possess. Of 
course he may possess as many more as he 
likes; indeed, the more the better. But 
these four appear fundamental. I will 
briefly name them. 

First, a teacher must have an aptitude 
for vicariousness; and second, an already 
accumulated wealth; and third, an ability to 
invigorate life through knowledge; and 
fourth, a readiness to be forgotten. Having 
these, any teacher is secure. Lacking 
them, lacking even one, he is liable to se- 
rious failure. But as here stated they have 
a curiously cabalistic sound and appear to 
have little relation to the needs of any pro- 
fession. They have been stated with too 
much condensation, and have become unin- 
telligible through being too exact. Let me 
— the error by successively expanding 
them. 

The teacher’s art takes its rise in what I 
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call an aptitude for vicariousness. As year 
by year my college boys prepare to go forth 
into life, some laggard is sure to come to 
me and say, “I want a little advice. Most 
of my classmates have their minds made up 
about what they are going to do. I am 
still uncertain. I rather incline to be a 
teacher, because I am fond of books and 
suspect that in any other profession I can 
give them but little time. Business men do 
not read. Lawyers only consult books. 
And I am by no means sure that ministers 
have read all the books they, quote. On 
the whole it seems safest to choose a pro- 
fession in which books will be my daily 
companions. So I turn toward teaching. 
But before settling the matter I thought I 
would ask how you regard the profession.” 
“ A noble profession,” I answer, “ but quite 
unfit for you. I would advise you to be- 
come a lawyer, a car conductor, or some- 
thing else equally harmless. Do not turn 
to anything so perilous. You would ruin 
both it and yourself; for you are looking 
in exactly the wrong direction.” 

Such an inquirer is under a common mis- 
conception. The teacher’s task is not pri- 
marily the acquisition of knowledge, but the 
impartation of it—an entirely different 
thing. We teachers are forever taking 


thoughts out of our minds and putting them 


elsewhere. So long as we are content to 
keep them in our possession, we are not 
teachers at all. One who is interested in 
laying hold on wisdom is likely to become 
a scholar. And while no doubt it is well 
for a teacher to be a fair scholar—I have 
known several such—that is not the main 
thing. What constitutes the teacher is the 
passion to make scholars; and again and 
again it happens that the great scholar has 
no such passion whatever. 

But even that passion is useless without 
aid from imagination. At every instant of 
the teacher’s life he must be controlled by 
this mighty power. Most human beings 
are contented with living one life and de- 
lighted if they can pass that agreeably. But 
this is far from enough for us teachers. We 
incessantly go outside ourselves and enter 
into the many lives about us—lives dull, 
dark and unintelligible to any but an eye 
like ours. And this is imagination, the 
sympathetic creation in ourselves of condi- 
tions which belong to others. Our profes- 
sion is therefore a double-ended one. We 
inspect truth as it rises fresh and interest- 
ing before our eager sight. But that is 
only the beginning of our task. Swiftly 
we then seize the lines of least intellectual 
resistance in alien minds, and, with per- 
petual reference to these, follow our truth 
till it is safely lodged beyond ourselves. 
Each mind has its peculiar set of frictions. 
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Those of our pupils can never be the same 
as ours. We have passed far on and know 
all about our subject. For us it wears an 
altogether different look from that which 
it has for beginners. It is their perplexi- 
ties which we must reproduce, and—as if 
a rose should shut and be a bud again— 
must reassume in our developed and accus- 
tomed souls something of the innocence of 
childhood. Such is the exquisite business 
of the teacher, to carry himself back with 
all his wealth of knowledge and understand 
how his subject should appear to the mea- 
ger mind of one glancing at it for the first 
time. 

And what absurd blunders we make in 
the process. Becoming. immersed in our 
own side of the affair, we blind ourselves 
and readily attribute to our pupils modes 
of thought which are not in the least theirs. 
I remember a lesson I had on this point, I 
who had been teaching ethics half a life- 
time. My nephew, five years old, was fond 
of stories from the Odyssey. He would 
creep into bed with me in the morning and 
beg for them. One Sunday, after I had 
given him a pretty stiff bit of adventure, it 
occurred to me that it was an appropriate 
day for a moral. “Ulysses was a very 
brave man,” I remarked. ‘“ Yes,” he said, 
“and I am very brave.” I saw my oppor- 
tunity and seized it. “That is true,” said 
I. “You have been gaining courage lately. 
You used to cry easily, but you don’t do 
that nowadays. When you want to cry 
now, you think how like a baby it would 
be to cry, or how you would disturb mother 
and upset the house; and so you conclude 
not to cry.” The little fellow seemed hope- 
lessly puzzled. He lay silent a minute or 
two and then said, “ Well no, Uncle, I don’t 
do that. I just go sh-sh-sh, and I don’t.” 
There the moral crisis is stated in its sim- 
plicity; and I had been putting off on that 
holy little nature sophistications borrowed 
from my own battered life. 

But while I am explaining the blunders 
caused by self-engrossment and lack of 
imagination, let me show what slight ad- 
justments will sometimes carry us past 
depressing difficulties. One year when I 
was lecturing on some intricate problems 
of obligation, I began to doubt whether my 
class was following me, and I determined 
that I would make them talk. So the next 
day I constructed an ingenious ethical case 
and, after stating it to the class, I said, 
“ Supposing now the state of affairs were 
thus and thus, and the interests of the per- 
sons involved were such and such, how 
would you decide the question of right, Mr. 
Jones.” 

Poor Jones rose in great confusion. 
“You mean,” he said, “if the case were 
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as you have stated it? Well, hm, hm, hm 
—yes—I don’t think I know, sir.” And he 
sat down. I called on one and another with 
the same result. A panic was upon them, 
and all their minds were alike empty. I 
went home disgusted, wondering whether 
they had comprehended anything I had 
said during the previous fortnight, and 
hoping I might never have such a stupid 
lot of:students again. Suddenly it flashed 
upon me that it was I who was stupid. 
That is usually the case when a class fails; 
it is the teacher’s fault. The next day I 
went back prepared to begin at the right 
end. I began, “Oh, Mr. Jones.” He rose, 
and I proceeded to state the situation as 
before. By the time I paused he had col- 
lected his wits, had worked off his super- 
fluous flurry, and was ready to give me an 
admirable answer. Indeed in a few min- 
utes the whole class was engaged in an 
eager discussion. My previous error had 
been in not remembering that they, I, and 
everybody, when suddenly attacked with a 
big question, are not in the best condition 
for answering. Occupied as I was with 
my end of the story, the questioning end, I 
had not worked in that double-ended fash- 
ion which alone can bring the teacher suc- 
cess; in short, I was deficient in vicarious- 
ness—in swiftly putting myself in the weak 


one’s place and bearing his burden. 

Now it is in this chief business of the 
artistic teacher, to labor imaginatively him- 
self in order to diminish the labors of his 
slender pupil, that most of our failures 


occur. Instead of lamenting the imper- 
viousness of our pupils, we had better ask 
ourselves more frequently whether we have 
neatly adjusted our teachings to the condi- 
tions of their minds. We have no right to 
tumble out in a mass whatever comes into 
our heads, leaving to that feeble folk the 
work of finding in it what order they may. 
Ours it should be to see that every begin- 
ning, middle and end of what we say is 
helpfully shaped for readiest access to those 
less intelligent and interested than we. But 
this is vicariousness. Noblesse oblige. In 
this profession any one who will be great 
must be a nimble servant, his head full of 
others’ needs. ‘ 

Some discouraged teacher, glad to dis- 
cover that his past failures have been due 
to the absence of sympathetic imagination, 
may resolve that he will not commit that 
blunder again. On going to his class to- 
morrow he will look out upon his subject 
with his pupils’ eyes, not with his own. 
Let him attempt it, and his pupils will 
surely say to one another, “ What is the 
matter to-day with teacher?” They will 
get nothing from that exercise. No, what 
is wanted is not a resolve, but an aptitude. 
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The time for using vicariousness is not the 
time for acquiring it. Rather it is the time 
for dismissing all thoughts of it from the 
mind. On entering the classroom we should 
leave every consideration of method out- 
side the door, and talk simply as interested 
men and women in whatever way comes 
most natural to us. But into that nature 
vicariousness should long before have been 
wrought. It should be already on hand. 
Fortunate we if our great-grandmother 
supplied us with it long before we were 
born. There are persons who, with all 
good will, can never be teachers. They are 
not made in that way. Their business it is 
to pry into knowledge, to engage in action, 
to make money, or to pursue whatever other 
aim their powers dictate; but they do not 
readily think in terms of the other person. 
They should not then be teachers. 

The teacher’s habit is well summed in the 
Apostle’s rule, “ Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also ”—it is. 
double—“ on the things of others.” And 
this habit should become as nearly as pos- 
sible an instinct. Until it is rendered in- 
stinctive and passes beyond conscious direc- 
tion, it will be of little worth. Let us, then, 
as we go into society, as we walk the 
streets, as we sit at the table, practice 
altruistic limberness and learn to escape 
from ourselves. A true teacher is always 
meditating his work, disciplining himself 
for his profession, probing the problems of 
his glorious art, and seeing illustration of 
them everywhere. In only one place is he 
freed from such criticism, and that is in his 
classroom. Here in the moment of action 
he lets himself go, unhampered by theory, 
using the nature acquired elsewhere, and 
uttering as simply as possible the fullness 
of his mind and heart. Direct human in- 
tercourse requires instinctive aptitudes. Till 
altruistic vicariousness has become our sec- 
ond nature, we shall not deeply influence 
anybody. 

Our sympathetic imagination is not all a 
teacher needs. Exclusive altruism is ab- 
surd. On this point too I once got excel- 
lent instruction from the mouth of babes 
and sucklings. The children of a friend of 
mine, children of six and four, had just 
gone to bed. Their mother overheard them 
talking when they should have been asleep. 
Wondering what they might need, she 
stepped into the entry and listened. They 
were discussing what they were here in 
the world for. That is about the size of 
problems commonly found in infant minds. 
The little girl suggested that we are prob- 
ably in the world to help others. “ Why 
no, indeed, Mabel,” said her big brother, 


_“ for then what would others be here for? ” 


Precisely. If anything is only fit to give 
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away, it is not fit for that. We must know 
and prize its goodness in ourselves before 
generosity is even possible. 

Plainly, then, beside his aptitude for 
vicariousness, our ideal teacher will need 
the second qualification of an already accu- 
mulated wealth. These hungry pupils are 
drawing all their nourishment from us, and 
have we got it to give? They will be poor, 
if we are poor; rich if we are wealthy. We 
are their source of supply. Every time we 
cut ourselves off from nutrition, we en- 
feeble them. And how frequently devoted 
teachers make this mistake! dedicating 
themselves so to the immediate needs of 
those about them that they themselves 
grow thinner each year. We all know the 
“teacher’s face.” It is meager, worn, sac- 
rificial, anxious, powerless. That is exactly 
the opposite of what it should be. The 
teacher should be the big bounteous being 
of the community. Other people may get 
along tolerably by holding whatever small 
knowledge comes their way. A moderate 
stock will pretty well serve their private 
turn. But that is not our case. Supplying 
a multitude, we need wealth sufficient for 
a multitude. We should then be clutching 
at knowledge on every side. Nothing must 
escape us. It is a mistake to reject a bit 
of truth because it lies outside our prov- 
ince. Some day we shall need it. All 
‘knowledge is our province. 

In preparing a lecture I find I always 
have to work hardest on the things I do 
not say. The things I am sure to say I 
can easily get up. They are obvious and 
generally accessible. But they, I find, are 
not enough. I must have a broad back- 
ground of knowledge which does not appear 
in speech. I have to go over my entire 
subject and see how the things I am to say 
look in their various relations, tracing out 
connections which I shall not present to my 
class. One might ask what is the use of 
this? Why prepare more matter than can 
be used? Every successful teacher knows. 
I cannot teach right up to the edge of my 
knowledge without a fear of falling off. 
My pupils discover this fear and my words 
are ineffective. They feel the influence of 
what I do not say. One cannot precisely 
explain it; but when I move freely across 
my subject as if it mattered little on what 
part of it I rest, they get a sense of assured 
power which is compulsive and fructifying. 
The subject acquires consequence, their 
minds swell, and they are eager to enter 
regions of which they had not previously 
thought. : 

Even, then, to teach a small thing well 
we must be large. I asked a teacher what 
her subject was and she answered, “ Arith- 
metic in the third grade.” But where is 
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the third grade found? In knowledge, or 
in the schools? Unhappily it is in the 
schools. But if one would be a teacher of 
arithmetic, it must be arithmetic she teaches 
and not third grade at all. We cannot ac- 
cept these artificial bounds without damage. 
Instead of accumulated wealth they will 
bring us accumulated poverty, and increase 
it every day. Years ago at Harvard we 
began to discuss the establishment of a 
Graduate School; and I, a young instructor, 
steadily voted against it. My thought was 
this: Harvard College, in spite of what the 
public imagines, is a place of slender re- 
sources. Our means are inadequate for 
teaching undergraduates. But graduate in- 
struction is vastly more expensive; courses 
composed of half a dozen men take the 
time of the ablest professors. I thought we 
could not afford this. Why not leave grad- 
uate instruction to a university which gives 
itself entirely to that task? Would it not 
be wiser to spend ourselves on the lower 
ranges of learning, covering these ade- 
quately, than to try to spread ourselves 
over the entire field? 

Doubting so, I for some time opposed 
the coming of a Graduate School. But a 
luminous remark of our great president 
showed me the error of my ways. In the 
course of the debate he said one evening, 


| “Tt is not primarily for the graduates that 


I care for this school; it is for the under- 
graduates. We shall never get good teach- 
ing here so long as our instructors set a 
limit to their subjects, When they are 
called on to follow these throughout, trac- 
ing them far off toward the unknown, they 
may become good teachers; but not before.” 

I went home meditating this. I saw that 
the president was right, and that I was 
myself in danger of the stagnation he dep- 
recated. I changed my vote, as did others. 
The Graduate School was established; and 
of all the influences which have contrib- 
uted to raise the standard of scholarship at 
Harvard, both for teachers and taught, that 
graduate work seems to me the greatest. 
Every professor now must be the master of 
a field of knowledge, and not of a few paths 
running through it. 

But the ideal teacher will accumulate 
wealth, not merely for his pupils’ sake, but 
for his own. To be a great teacher one 
must be a great personality, and without 
ardent and individual tastes the roots of 
our being are not fed. For developing 
personal power it is well, therefore, for 
each teacher to cultivate interests uncon- 
nected with his official work. Let the 
mathematician turn to the English poets, 
the teacher of classics to the study of birds 
and flowers, and each will gain a lightness, 
a freedom from exhaustion, a mental hos- 
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pitality, which can only be acquired in some 
disinterested pursuit.. Such a private sub- 
ject becomes doubly dear because it is just 
our own. We pursue it as we will; we let 
it call out our irresponsible thoughts; and 
from it we ordinarily carry off a note of 
distinction lacking in those whose lives are 
too tightly organized. 

To this second qualification of the teacher, 
however, I have been obliged to prefix a 
condition similar to that which was added 
to the first. We need not merely wealth, 
but an already accumulated wealth. At the 
moment when wealth is wanted it cannot 
be acquired. It should have been gathered 
and stored before the occasion arose. What 
is more pitiable than when a person who 
desires to be a benefactor looks in his chest 
and finds it empty? Special knowledge is 
wanted, or trained insight, or professional 
skill, or sound practical judgment; and the 
teacher who is called on has gone through 
no such discipline as assures these results. 
I am inclined to think that women are more 
liable to this sort of bankruptcy than men. 
Their sex is more sympathetic than ours 
and they spend more hastily. They will 
drop what they are doing and run if a baby 
cries. Excellence requires a certain hardi- 
hood or heart; so that quick responsiveness 
is destructive of the larger giving. He who 
would be greatly generous must train him- 


self long and tenaciously, without much 


attention to momentary calls. The plan of 
the Great Teacher, by which he took thirty 
years for acquisition and three for be- 
stowal, is not unwise, provided that we too 
< say, “For their sakes I sanctify my- 
self.” 

But the two qualifications of the teacher 
already named will not alone suffice. I 
have known persons who were sympathet- 
ically imaginative, and who could not be 
denied to possess large intellectual wealth, 
who still failed as teachers. One needs a 
third something, the power to invigorate 
life through learning. We do not always 
notice how knowledge naturally buffets. It 
is offensive stuff, and makes young and 
wholesome minds rebel: And well it may; 
for when we learn anything, we are obliged 
to break up the world, inspect it piecemeal, 
and let our minds seize it bit by bit. Now 
about a fragment there is always something 
repulsive. Any one who is normally con- 
stituted must draw back in horror, feeling 
that what is brought him has little to do 
with the beautiful world he has known. 
Where was there ever a healthy child who 
did not hate the multiplication table? A 
boy who did not detest such abstractions as 
seven times eight would hardly be worth 
educating. By no inyenuity can we relieve 
knowledge of this unfortunate peculiarity. 
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It must be taken in disjointed portions. 
That is the way attention is madé. In con- 
sequence each of us must be to some extent 
a specialist, devoting himself to certain 
sides of the world and neglecting others 
quite as important. These are the condi- 
tions under which we imperfect creatures 
work. Our sight is not world-wide. When 
we give our attention to one object, by that 
very act we withdraw it from others. In 
this way our children must learn and have 
their expansive natures subdued to peda- 
gogic exigencies. 

Because this belittlement through the 
method of approach is inevitable, it is all- 
important that the teacher should possess a 
supplemental dignity, replacing the oppres- 
sive sense of pettiness with stimulating inti- 
mations of high things in store. Partly on 
this account a book is an imperfect instruc- 
tor. Truth there, being impersonal, seems 
untrue, abstract and insignificant. It needs 
to shine through a human being before it 
can exert its vital force on a young stu- 
dent. Quite as much for vital transmission 
as for intellectual elucidation, is a teacher 
employed. His consolidated character ex- 
hibits the gains which come from study. 
He need not point them out. If he is a 
scholar, there will appear in him an august- 
ness, accuracy, fullness of knowledge, a 
buoyant enthusiasm even in drudgery, and 
an unshakable confidence that others must 
soon see and enjoy what has enriched him- 
self; and all this will quickly convey itself 
to his students and create attention in his 
classroom. Such kindling of interest is the 
great function of the teacher. People some- 
times say, “I should like to teach if only 
pupils cared to learn.” But then there 
would be little need of teaching. Boys 
who have made up their minds that knowl- 
edge is worth while are pretty sure to get 
it, without regard to teachers. Our chief 
concern is with those who are unawakened. 
In the Sistine Chapel Michael Angelo has 
depicted the Almighty moving in clouds 
over the rugged earth where lies the newly 
created Adam, hardly aware of himself. 
The tips of his fingers touch, the Lord’s 
and Adam’s, and the huge frame loses its 
inertness and rears itself into action. Such 
may be the electrifying touch of the 
teacher. 

But it must be confessed that not infre- 
quently, instead of invigorating life through 
knowledge, we teachers reduce our classes 
to complete passivity. The blunder is not 
altogether ours, but is suggested by certain 
characteristics of knowledge itself: for how 
can a learner begin without submitting his 
mind, accepting facts, listening to author- 
ity, in short, becoming obedient? He is 
called on to put aside his own notions and 
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take what truth dictates. I have said that 
knowledge buffets, forcing us into an al- 
most slavish attitude, and that this is re- 
sented by vigorous natures. In almost every 
school some of the most original, aggres- 
sive and independent boys stand low in their 
classes, while at the top stand “ grinds ”— 
objects of horror to all healthy souls. 

Now it is the teacher’s business to see 
that the onslaught of knowledge does not 
enfeeble. Between the two sides of knowl- 
edge, information and intelligence, he is to 
keep the balance true. While a boy is 
taking in facts, facts not allowed to be 
twisted by any fancy or carelessness, he is 
all the time to be made to feel that these 
facts offer him a field for critical and con- 
structive action. If they leave him inac- 
tive, docile and plodding, there is something 
wrong with the teaching. Facts are perni- 
cious when they subjugate and do not 
quicken the mind that grasps them. Edu- 
cation should unfold us and truth together ; 
and to enable it to do so the learner must 
never be allowed to sink into a mere recip- 
ient. He should be called on to think, to 
observe, to form his own judgments, even 
at the risk of error and crudity. Tempo- 
rary one-sidedness and extravagance is not 
too high a price to pay for originality. 
And this development of personal vigor, 
emphasized in our day by the elective sys- 
tem and independent research, is the great 
aim of education. It should affect the 
lower ranges of study as truly as the 
higher. The mere contemplation of truth 
is always a deadening affair. Many a dull 
class in school and college would come to 
life if simply given something to do. Until 
the mind reacts for itself on what it re- 
ceives, its education is hardly begun. 

The teacher who leads it so to react may 
be truly called “ productive,” productive of 
human beings. The noble word has re- 
cently become Germanized and corrupted, 
and is now hardly more than a piece of 
educational slang. According to the judg- 
ments of to-day a teacher may be unimagi- 
native, pedantic, dull, and may make his 
students no less so; he will still deserve a 
crown of wild olive as a “ productive” man 
if he neglects his classroom for the printing 
press. But this is to put first things second 
and second things first. He who is origi- 
nal and fecund, and knows how to beget a 
similar spirit in his students, will naturally 
wish to express himself beyond his class- 
room. By snatching the fragments of time 
which his arduous work allows, he may 
accomplish much worthy writing and prob- 
ably increase too his worth for his college, 
his students and himself. But the busi- 
ness of book-making is, after all, collateral 
with us teachers. Not for this are we em- 
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ployed, desirable though it is for showing 
the kind of mind we bear. Many of my 
most productive colleagues have printed 
little or nothing, though they have left a 
deep mark on the life and science of our 
time. I would encourage publication. It 
keeps the solitary student healthy, enables 
him to find his place among his fellows, 
and more distinctly to estimate the contri- 
butions he is making to his subject. But 
let him never neglect his proper work for 
that which must always have in it an ele- 
ment of advertising. 

Too long have I delayed the fourth, the 
disagreeable, section of my paper. Briefly 
it is this: a teacher must have a readiness 
to be forgotten. And whatisharder? We 
may be excellent persons, may be daily 
doing kindnesses, and yet not be quite 
willing to have those kindnesses over- 
looked. Many a man is ready to be gen- 
erous, if by it he can win praise. The love 
of praise—it is almost our last infirmity; 
but there is no more baffling infirmity for 
the teacher. If praise and recognition are 
dear to him, he may as well stop work. 
Dear to him perhaps they must be, as a 
human being; but as a teacher, he is called 
on to rise above ordinary human conditions. 
Whoever has followed me thus far will per- 
ceive the reason. I have shown that a 
teacher does not live for himself, but for 
his pupil and for the truth which he im- 
parts. His aim is to be a colorless medium 
through which that truth may shine on an 
opening mind. How can he be this if he is 
continually interposing himself and saying, 
“Instead of looking at the truth, my chil- 
dren, look at me and see how skillfully I 
do my work. I thought I taught you ad- 
mirably to-day. I hope you thought so, 
too.” No, the teacher must keep himself 
entirely out of the way, fixing young atten- 
tion on the proffered knowledge and not on 
anything so small asthe one who brings it. 
Only so can he be vicarious, whole-hearted 
in invigorating the lives committed to his 
charge. 

Moreover, any other course is futile. 
We cannot tell whether those whom we are 
teaching have taken our best points or not. 
Those best points, what are they. We shall 
count them one thing, our pupils another. 
We gather what seems to us of consequence 
and pour it out upon our classes. But if 
their minds are not fitted to receive it, the 
little creatures have excellent protective 
arrangements which they draw down, and 
all we pour is simply shed as if nothing had 
fallen; while again we say something so 
slight that we hardly notice it, but happen- 
ing to be just the nutyitive element which 
that small life then needed, it is caught up 
and turned into human fiber. We cannot 
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tell. We work in the dark. Out upon the 
waters our bread is cast, and if we are wise 
we do not attempt to trace its return. 

On this point I received capital instruc- 
tion from one of my pupils. In teaching 
a course on English Empiricism I under- 
took a line of exposition which I knew 
was abstruse. Indeed, I doubted if many 
of the class could follow; but there on the 
front seat sat one whose bright eyes were 
ever upon me. It seemed worth while to 
teach my three or four best men, that man 
in particular. By the end of the term there 
were many grumblings. My class did not 
get much out of me that year. They grad- 
uated, and a couple of years later this 
young fellow appeared at my door to say 
that he could not pass through Cambridge 
without thanking me for his work on Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume. Pleased to be as- 
sured that my questionable methods were 
justified, and unwilling to drop a subject so 
agreeable, I asked him if he could tell pre- 
cisely where the value of the course lay. 
“Certainly,” he answered. “It all centered 
in a single remark of Locke’s. Locke said 
we ought to have clear and distinct ideas. 
I don’t think I got anything else out of the 
course.” 

Well, at first I was inclined to think 
the fellow foolish, so to mistake a bit of 
commonplace for gospel truth. Why did 
he not listen to some of the profound things 
I was saying? But on reflection I saw that 
he was right and I wrong. That trivial 
saying had come to him at a critical mo- 
ment as a word of power; while the deep 
matters which interested me, and which I 
had been offering him so confidently day by 
day, being unsuited to him, had passed him 
by. He had not heard them. 

To such proper unthankfulness we teach- 
ers must accustom ourselves. We cannot 
tell what are our good deeds, and shall 
only plague ourselves and hinder our classes 
if we try to find out. Let us display our 
subjects as lucidly as possible, allow our 
pupils considerable license in apprehension, 
and be content ourselves to escape observa- 
tion. But though what we do remains .un- 
known, its results often awake deep affec- 
tion. Few in the community receive love 
more abundantly than we. Wherever we 
go, we meet a smiling face. Throughout 
the world, by some good fortune, the period 
of learning is the period of romance. In 
those halcyon days of our boys and girls 
we have a share, and the golden lights 
which flood the opening years are reflected 
on us. Though our pupils cannot follow 
our efforts in their behalf, and indeed ought 
not—it being our art to conceal our art— 
yet they perceive that in the years when 
their happy expansion occurred, we were 





their guides. To us, therefore, their blind 
affections cling as to few beside their par- 
ents. It is better to be loved than to be 
understood. 

Perhaps some readers of this paper will 
begin to suspect that it is impossible to be 
a good teacher. Certainly it is. Each of 
the four qualifications I have named is end- 
less. Not one of them can be fully attained. 
We can always be more imaginative, 
wealthy, stimulating, disinterested. Each 
year we creep a little nearer to our goal, 
only to find that a finished teacher is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Our reach will for- 
ever exceed our grasp. Yet what a delight 
in approximation! Even in our failures 
there is comfort, when we see that they are 
generally due not to technical but to per- 
sonal defects. We have been putting our- 
selves forward, or have taught in mechan- 
ical rather than vital fashion, or have not 
undertaken betimes the labor of prepara- 
tion, or have declined the trouble of vicar- 
iousness. 

Evidently, then, as we become better 
teachers we also become in some sort better 
persons. Our beautiful art, being so largely 
personal, will at last be seen to connect 
itself with many other employments. Every 
mother is a teacher. Every minister. The 
lawyer teaches the jury, the doctor his pa- 
tient. The clever salesman might almost 
be said to use teaching in dealing with his 
customer, and all of us to be teachers of 
one another in daily intercourse. As teach- 
ing is the most universal of the professions, 
those are fortunate who are able to devote 
their lives to its enriching study.—Atlantic 
Monthly. 





REVOLUTION IN TURKEY. 


W ILL the taking of Constantinople be- 

gin a new era? Will people date 
from it, remember it and carry it in their 
mental notebook as a pivot of history? 
Certain it is that it changes history. Per- 
haps in the end, as much as when Mahmoud 
II took Constantinople in 1452 by the same 
movement and in the same way. With that 
capture the Middle Ages ended. With it 
the modern world began. Before 1453 is 
the age of the cross-bow, of armor, of 
manuscript painfully written and religious 
wars. After 1453 begins the age of gun 
powder—first used in the siege—of the 
printing press, of discovery, the new learn- 
ing and all that makes the modern world. 
That capture awoke Europe. This capture 
may awake Asia. This is certain. Con- 
stantinople has never changed masters 
without changing Europe. Whether it does 
or not, the work recently done has changed 
the world’s estimate of the Turkish army. 
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It has done a big job as well as such was 
ever done. Not Japan has done better. 
Everybody knew the Turkish army could 
fight. That is physical force. No one 
knew it had a general. That is will. No 
one dreamed it had a competent staff. 
That is the brains of an army. A short 
time ago Turkey was quiet and serene 
under a constitutional government, un- 
skilled and lumbering, but at work. Par- 
liament, Cabinet and all the rest. Abdul 
Hamid struck; struck as strikes the cobra, 
once and once only. Gold was poured into 
the pockets of privates. Single sergeants 
had $3,000. Privates gold pieces by the 
dozen. Officers were murdered in their 
beds. Colonels were shot on parade. Na- 
val captains were cut down on the quarter 
deck. In a night Abdul Hamid was su- 
preme. He held Constantinople. The Mos- 
lem mob was with him. The garrison, 
25,000 strong, was his. So were the war- 
ships, with some 12,000 sailors and marines. 
The fanatical interior was his. One week 


later, just the time it took for his orders to 
go out, -the Adana massacre began and 
blood and fire flamed over a province as 
big as Pennsylvania. 

At Adrianople, 130 miles away, more by 
rail, were some 30,000 men, the second 


army corps. At Saloniki, 300 miles away, 
by water and rail, the third army corps, 
about 30,000 more. The railroads are both 
single track. No transport by sea was 
ready. To move these two army corps to 
Constantinople would take a month. In a 
month the empire would be gone. In revo- 
lution a month is eternity. For one week 
not one word came from Saloniki or Adria- 
nople. No correspondent sent a line. All 
trains were stopped. Silence fell for one 
week, such as Japan used. There were ru- 
mors. There was no “news.” 

The cobra in Constantinople had struck 
and there all was. acquiescence. No pro- 
test was heard the empire over. The rod 
of war was raised in silence, too, at Adria- 
nople. When the curtain lifted, from 
15,000 to 20,000 men—not over that (the 
space occupied by them and the forces en- 
gaged shows this)—held the entrenchments 
of Constantinople, twenty miles away. 

A weak man would have spread his lines 
and begun a siege. A wavering man would 


have waited to bring up all the two army: 


corps and lost all. Schefket Pasha pushed 
his little force to the brow of the hills on 
the top of the great panorama of Constan- 
tinople. They were few, so few that the 
world was sown with despatches that there 
were too few to do the work. 
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Above on the hills the halt hung. Below 
the cobra was coiled in his lair, Yildiz 
Kiosk, teeming with rumor. Behind all 
was the dense silence that brooded over the 
two army corps headquarters at Saloniki 
and Adrianople. All the world quivering 
with news. Over that span of armed men 
silence. 

Behind those hills, in the prospect above, 
are 20,000 men—not more. These are roll- 
ing hills, flat, round, rising and falling. 
You could hide an army corps in a fold. 
You could bring 20,000 men an hour from 
Yildiz Kiosk and none would see. Below 
the hills in the city is a garrison of full 
25,000 men, mutineers all, ready to fight as 
men fight, when the halter and the execu- 
tion squad are near. Every spot in the 
city could be covered by the warships, the 
sailors, too, mutineers all. The city is a 
city of 1,106,000. Stamboul has a great 
Moslem mob. The mob is armed. Every 
street can become a fortress. Tortuous, 
narrow, inflammable, let the fight once be- 
gin between the avenging army and the 
mob in these streets and Stamboul is 
doomed. Let the fighting sweep Pera and 
Galata, these houses that front you on the 
triangular hill coming to the water, let 
European embassies be under fire and the 
European population be massacred, and 
Europe interferes in an hour. The Turk- 
ish Empire would end then and there. 

Three days passed. The army was silent. 
The cobra was at work and now this city 
blazed in the interior and now the streets 
of that city rung with “ Allah” and “ Din” 
(the faith), and Christians fell by hundreds 
—warning to all the risk of meddling with 
the cobra’s power through constitutions 
and armies. Adana was aflame. Antioch 
was sacked. Alexandretta was besieged. 
Villages were slaughtered to a soul by the 
score. All Europe warming and ready to 
act. 

The force in the hills deployed at mid- 
night. It was smaller than the garrison. 
A slip and all was gone. Street fighting 
and days of carnage might come. But 
there were in the Turkish staff officers who 
had been with the Japanese army. They 
had learned the night march. The garri- 
son had no general. Their officers were 
slain. The fringing houses and gardens 
between the hills behind and the sloping, 
house-clad slopes to the water of Pera and 
Galata concealed every movement. Nar- 
row streets run straight to the water, slant- 
ing so that one side protects and hides the 
other, masking a harbor fire. The cobra 
of Yildiz Kiosk, who trusted no man, had 
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never been willing to fortify his palace 
lest the garrison seize him. The Sultan 
had no counselors left with him but eu- 
nuchs, and the eunuch never fights. For 
safety and in craven fear, Yildiz Kiosk 
was apart from the town, as seen above, 
cut off by broad spaces from the garrison 
of the capital. It had for defense none 
but palace guards. 

When the midnight march came the 
Turkish capital was silent as only Oriental 
towns are. By dawn the blow was struck. 
Two arsenals there are, one naval and one 
military, one up the Golden Horn and the 
other on the Bosphorus. Both were seized 
and with them the mutinous and supplies 
of the garrison. Both bridge heads to 
Stamboul were seized and the Moslem mob, 
of the lower order—their betters were with 
the Parliamentary army—was cooped across 
the Golden Horn. The embassies and the 
European quarters stand together and the 
streets rim the region in so that a small 
guard could make all the quarter secure. 

This was over by dawn, and as dawn 
came, the center, whose right and left 
wings had made these swift, enveloping 
movements, closed in on Yildiz Kiosk. 
The work was done before it began. The 


barracks had no chance against troops 


whose open firing order spread from slant- 
ing, oblique, hill streets that could not be 
raked. From the hills above, so steep the 
streets have steps, field pieces and machine 
guns could play on the unprotected barrack 
troops over intervening houses. 

The capital garrison was divided. Not 
a fifth of it was ever in the fight. This 
masterly night movement had seized the 
garrison’s supplies and ammunition, cut it 
off from mutual support and left the only 
serious fighting about Yildiz Kiosk, its 
guards outnumbered four or five to one. 

When the Muezzein, or crier, from a 
hundred minarets at 4 o’clock was calling 
the afternoon prayer of the Moslem, the 
cobra was smashed, his lair was girdled 
with fire. Abdul Hamid had left with him 
only his Albanians and his eunuchs, whose 
chief dangled from Galata bridge last Fri- 
day, a great, gaunt, paunched Nubian, who 
had on his hands the blood of thousands 
in the last twenty years. 

What history will make of this capture 
of Constantinople no man is wise enough 
to-day to tell. But all the world has gained 
such respect for the Turkish army and its 
leaders as is only given to the best of 
officers and men. Not in a century has a 
great city been more swiftly taken or its 


attack more skillfully handled. — Phila. 
Press. 





SCOTCH MAGGIE. 


SCOTCH MAGGIE. . 


HE matron of the institution for girls 
said “ they do not go to the bad deliber- 
ately.” “Now there is Scotch Maggie. 
If she could go to heaven straight from 
here, she would be a saint, I am sure; for 
there isn’t a. warmer-hearted girl in the 
home than she.” 

The visitor looked at Scotch Maggie, 
and liked her. Her eyes were blue, the 
“burr”. in her speech was soft, her wit 
was keen, her face was honest. She asked 
if she might take Scotch Maggie and give 
her a home; and the matron was glad 
enough to grant the request, for Maggie 
had served her minimum time, and was 
ready to be sent out as soon as a suitable 
home could be found for her. 

That was the first time the mistress took 
Scotch Maggie. In all she had her seven 
times, taking her from six different insti- 
tutions, all within fifty miles of the same 
city. To some of these institutions the 
girl went voluntarily, under suspended sen- 
tence of the court; but as her record 
lengthened, she went to “the island,” and 
later to the Woman’s Prison. 

Each time she was sentenced she wrote 
to her former mistress, and at the expira- 
tion of her term the mistress in each case 
called for her, took her home again, and: 
kept her till the next slip. 

Seven times! And after each one a 
bottle of whiskey, and then the rest—a 
flight, a larceny, or some other misde- 
meanor. And after the seventh time 
Scotch Maggie was buried by the city in 
the potter’s field. 

Her former mistress received the mes- 
sage after Maggie was dead, and only in 
time to be present at the burial. She was 
the only mourner at the grave. She 
would have made other arrangements, but 
the preparations were complete, and were 
in accordance with Maggie’s wishes. Yet 
the girl had not wished to be remembered 
as not having tried. 

“Don’t let her spend money on me,” she 
said, referring to her former mistress. 
“She’s spent enough already. But tell her 
I didna seek to gang wrang. Tell her I 
tried.” 

Poor Maggie! She did try, but not hard 
enough, and the sad end left its mark of 
sorrow on the home that had seven times 
opened its door to her. But although years 
have gone, the kitchen still seems to echo 
her merry laugh as in the days when she 
was struggling and succeeding: and her 
mistress remembers the weak but honest 
face that always meant to be kind. Al- 
though the life went out in sadness and in 
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failure, there was comfort in the message 
that she had not sought to go wrong. And 
so upon a grave in the potter’s field the 
mistress drops a flower and a tear in mem- 
ory. God bless you, Maggie! 





ARMED WITH A BARLOW KNIFE. 


BY J. H. ROBACH. 


A YOUNG man dropped into my office 
yesterday. He was an even six feet 
in height and splendidly proportioned. His 
sparkling eyes, his pearly teeth, his well- 
groomed though plain dress, all spoke the 
hopeful, worthy soul within. I failed to 
recognize him at first—he had changed 
from the little wag that used to vex his 
teachers and keep them awake at night 
planning how they might keep him in the 
fold. 

“Do you remember what a time I had 
in Miss B’s room? I had lost interest in 
school work. Several companions had se- 
cured positions, and I was longing to leave 
school. My father threatened to put me 
to work if my report did not show improve- 
ment. That gave me the key to the situa- 
tion. All I had to do was to earn suspen- 
sion, and my heart’s desire would be ful- 
filled. I was thirteen years old, and the 
compulsory attendance law had no hold on 
me. You called me aside and delivered 
some plain talk.” 

“No, I do not recall your particular 
case. There are so many like it, one can- 
not keep account of them all.” 

“Well, you seemed to know that the 
trouble was caused by my indifference to 
come to the strict requirements of the 
teacher. I did not get your sympathy, but 
you said something that I could not shake 
out of my mind.” 

“What was it?” 

“You asked me what weapons soldiers 
carried into battle. I answered ‘ muskets, 
sword, cannon.’ Then you asked what I 
would think of a soldier who rejected 
these weapons and insisted on fighting 
with a barlow knife. I said I should con- 
sider that soldier very foolish. ‘You are 
that foolish soldier. You can arm your- 
self in this school, in the high school, in 
the university, for the battle of life. In- 
stead of arming yourself as you should, 
and as others do, you want to enter the 
battle with a barlow knife.’ 

“That kept ringing in my mind, and it 
spurred me on. I have just graduated 
from the medical department of ————, 
and the credit is due in no small measure 
to your story of the barlow knife.” 
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LARRY AND THE PICTURES. 


1 Public School Art Society of Chi- 

cago, the object of which is to place 
good copies of famous pictures in the 
schoolrooms of the so-called “slum dis- 
tricts,” has recently been much encouraged 
and gratified by the appreciation of an 
eleven-year-old Irish lad. 

Little Larry, the son of a hard-working 
widow, was very much vexed when, on 
moving from one dreary tenement to an- 
other, he found that he should be obliged to 
leave the school that he had always at- 
tended. He protested when his old prin- 
cipal told him he should have to go to the 
school in his present district; but being 
assured there was no help for it, he entered 
the new school, where for several days he 
sat in a listless gloom, very trying to his 
teacher. 

“Larry,” she said at last, after many vain 
efforts to interest him in his studies, “ what 
is the matter? Are you homesick?” 

“Yes, ma’am, sure ’tis that I am. It’s 
that dreary here between these walls, I’m 
wearyin’ for me old school.” 

“But you were ‘between walls’ there.” 

“Yes, ma’am, but the beautiful pictures 
we had there, ma’am, they made the hours 
bright.” 

The teacher glanced at the monotonous 
white walls of her schoolroom, broken only 
by a large undecorative blackboard, and a 
wave of sympathy came over her for the 
beauty-loving pupil. 

“Perhaps, if you don’t like it here, the 
board of education will give you a transfer 
back to your old school,” she said, more by 
way of pleasantry than with any serious 
thought of his applying to the board. But 
the words sank into Larry’s mind, and the 
next day being Saturday, a small boy, whose 
shabby coat was buttoned self-respectingly 
and whose freckled face was shining from 
an unwonted scouring, trudged down the 
tedious way from the stock-yards district 
to the center of the city, a distance of some 
seven miles, to the rooms of the board of 
education, where, after some delay, he was 
received by a clerk. He manfully stated 
his errand, and the matter was quickly 
taken up by those in authority. 

When, proudly holding the precious 
transfer slip, he started homeward, a 
teacher, who had been quietly listening to 
his plea,’ stopped him with a question. 

“Did you walk all the long way down 
here for the transfer?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Sure my mother has not 
the money for car rides.” 

“You must have missed the pictures very 
much? ” 
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“Yes, ma’am; the pictures on the walls 
make a difference the like of day and 
night.” 

The.teacher reported the incident and 
these words to the Public School Art So- 
ciety, and an enthusiastic young woman 
member said, glowingly, “ This one expe- 
rience repays us for all our work, and 
makes future effort seem more than worth 
while, and now we must see that. all the 
other little Larrys have pictures on their 
school walls.” 


THE TOWN OF NOGOOD. 





BY W. E. PENNEY. 
My friends, have you heard of the town of 


ogood, 

On the banks of the River Slow, 
Where blooms the Waitawhile flower fair 
And the Sometimeorother scents the air, 

And the soft Goeasy’s: grow? : 


It lies in the valley of Whatstheuse, 
In the province of Letherslide; 

That tired feeling is native there. 

It’s the home of the reckless Idontcare, 
Where the Giveitups abide. 


The town is as old as the human race, 
And it grows with the flight of years. 
Its streets are paved with discarded schemes, 
It is wrapped in the flag of idlers’ dreams, 
And sprinkled with useless tears. 


The Collegebred fool and the Richman’s heir 
Are plentiful there, no doubt. 
The rest of the crowd are a motley crew, 
With every class except one in view— 
The Foolkiller is barred out. 


My friend, from the dead-alive town Nogood 
If you would keep away, 

‘Just follow your duty through good and ill. 

Take this for your motto: “I can! I will!” 
And to it live up each day. 





“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 
BY THOMAS NAST. 


I WAS in Washington a few days prior to 
the inauguration of Lincoln in 1861, 
having been sent by the Harpers to take 
sketches when that event should come off. 
I did nothing but walk around the city and 
feel the public pulse, so to speak. There 
was no necessity of saying anything to 
anybody. You intuitively recognized that: 
trouble was brewing. Many people had 
sworn that Lincoln should not be inaugu- 
rated. Their utterances had fired the 
northern heart, and the people loyal to the 
old flag were just as determined that the 
lawfully-elected President should be inau- 
gurated, though blood should flow in the 
attempt. 
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It was an awful time. People looked 
different then than they do now. Little 
knots of men could be seen conversing to- 
gether in whispers on street corners, and 
even the whispers ceased when a person 
unknown to them approached. Everybody 
seemed to suspect everyone elise. Women 
looked askance at each other, and children 
obliged to be out would scurry home as if 
frightened, probably having been given 
warning by the parents. 

The streets at night, for several nights 
prior to the inaugural ceremonies, were 
practically deserted. There was a hush 
over everything. It seemed to me that the 
shadow of death was hovering near. I 
had constantly floating before my eyes 
sable plumes and trappings of woe. I 
could hear dirges constantly and thought 
for a while that I would have to leave the 
place or go crazy. 

I know that all these sombre thoughts 
were but imagination, but I also knew that 
the something which had influenced my 
imagination was tangible—really existed. 

The 4th of March came and Mr. Lincoln 
was inaugurated quietly and without os- 
tentation. After the services were over 
and it became known that Mr. Lincoln had 
really been inducted into office there was a 
savage snarl went up from the disaffected 
ones. 

The snarl was infectious. 

It was answered by just as savage growls 
all over the city. But nothing was said. 
A single yell of defiance, a pistol-shot, or 
even an oath, would have precipitated a 
conflict. 

Men simply glared at each other and 
gnashed their teeth, but were careful not 
to grit them so it could be heard. I went 
to my room in the Willard and sat down to 
do some work. I couldn’t work. The 
stillness was oppressive. 

At least a dozen times I picked up my 
pencils, only to throw them down again. 
I got up and paced the floor nervously. I 
heard men on the other side of. me doing 
the same thing. Walking didn’t relieve the 
severe mental strain. I sat down in my 
chair and pressed my head in my hands. 

Suddenly I heard a window go up and 
someone step out on the balcony of the 
Ebbitt House, directly opposite. Every- 
ang in the hotel seemed to have heard 

im. 

What is he going to do? I asked myself, 
and I supposed everyone else propounded 
the same mental interrogation. 

We hadn’t to wait long. 

He began to sing the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner” in a clear, strong voice. 

The effect was magical, electrical. One 
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window went up, and another, and heads 
popped out all over the neighborhood. 
People began to stir on the streets. A 
crowd soon gathered. The grand old song 
was taken up and sung by thousands. 

The spell was broken, and when the song 
was finished tongues were loosened, and 
cheer after cheer rent the air. 

The man rooming next to me rapped on 
my door and insisted that I should take a 
walk with him. As we passed along the cor- 
ridors we were joined by others, men wild 
with joy, some of them weeping and throw- 
ing their arms around each other’s neck. 

Others were singing and all were happy. 

Washington was itself again. The 
“Star-Spangled Banner” had saved it. 





TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. 


N hour or so later, about 9 o’clock, to 
be exact—the men were startled by 
an extraordinary noise, apparently coming 
from the eastern end of the island, a noise 
unlike anything they had ever heard before, 
writes a contributor to Wide World Maga- 
zine. Dropping their tools and staring to- 
ward the east, they beheld such a sight 
as it falls to the lot of few people to wit- 
ness. There, not 500 yards from the shore, 
was being waged a battle to the death— 
a fight between the great cow whale pre- 
viously seen and a school of thresher 
sharks. The calf was swimming about 
distractedly, but the old bull had disap- 
peared, having basely deserted his family 
at the first approach of danger. 

The sharks, as though acting in accord- 
ance with some preconcerted plan, had 
completely surrounded the two whales, and, 
apparently realizing that nothing was to be 
feared from the calf, concentrated all their 
efforts upon the cow. Again and again 
they charged in upon her, their jaws snap- 
ping, tearing at her mighty sides until the 
sea was red with blood. Meanwhile the 
cow lashed her tail furiously, hurling up 
sheets of reddened water and occasionally 
crashing down with terrific force upon one 
of her voracious opponents. Maddened 
with pain and rage, she dashed this way 
and that, but the sharks hung to her side 
with a persistency and ferocity that made 
the fascinated onlookers shudder. Now and 
again the wildly-lashing tail would catch 
one of the assailants, driving it beneath the 
waves—no doubt killed or disabled—but the 
remainder rushed in undismayed, tearing 
viciously at the mammal’s bleeding flanks 
or butting her with the force of battering 
rams. 

Presently the spellbound spectators real- 
ized two facts—firstly, that the calf had 
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disanpeared in the melee, and secondly, 
that the tortured whale was undoubtedly 
becoming weaker. It was obvious that the 
unequal struggle could have only one end- 
ing. Still, however, she fought on dog- 
gedly, winning admiration and sympathy by 
her exhibition of hopeless courage. Alter- 
ing her tactics, by a supreme effort she 
hurled her whole great bulk clear of the 
water and for a moment the fascinated on- 
lookers beheld the sharks hanging from 
various parts of her gleaming body by their 
serrated teeth. Then down she went again, 
with a crash like thunder, and for an in- 
stant whale and sharks were buried amidst 
masses of foam, heavily colored with the 
soor mammal’s life-blood. Rising again, 
she essayed another change of plan, making 
for the rocks and desperately striving to 
rub off the clinging sharks against their 
edges. But the threshers were equal to the 
occasion; while those on the outside main- 
tained their grip, the others dived under 
their enemy and charged her anew, tearing 
at the whale’s side in an ecstasy of ferocity 
that was blood-curdling to witness. 

More and more feeble grew the whale’s 
struggle, and at last—to the heartfelt relief 
of the spectators, for her death fight had 
been terrible to behold—the great body 
turned over and sank beneath the red- 
tinted water: 





SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


i seems impossible to speak of simplified 

spelling any longer as the moderate 
measure of reform that was tentatively 
adopted by many American publications 
two years ago in hope of greater uniform- 
ity and precision; for the self-appointed 
custodians of the movement promulgate a 
fresh batch of impossible changes before 
the last one has been tried out, apparently 
discouraged in no wise because their com- 
mands secure the same measure of obedi- 
ence which greeted the bull against a cele- 
brated comet, or King Canute’s orders to 
the sea. 

Considerable value undoubtedly accrues 
to scholarship from the spelling bureau’s 
fulminations, for in this way we are all 
educated in the undeniable anomalies and 
atrocities of our English orthography. It 
‘is impossible to exaggerate this confusion, 
and incidentally we are made familiar with 
the fact that many modern spellings are 
unreasoning departures from simpler forms 
once in use. The old English spelling is 
often the exact form of proposals now of- 
fered by Dr. Matthews; and to maintain 
that present accepted forms are philolog- 
ically true while the changes are barbaric 
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would be to evince gross unfamiliarity with 
the older and simpler forms to which we 
are invited to return. 

Nearly everything for which Dr. Mat- 
thews contends may be cheerfully granted 
except the conclusion he draws with the 
aid of a major premise that scholarship 
can elect and establish any form of spelling 
which its matured judgment may approve. 
This is a palpable and unmitigable mistake, 
and it is the complete explanation of 
spelling reform’s failure. It would be just 
as easy to train the arms to grow upward 
or the turnip to clamber over the porch 
railing as to revolutionize the vernacular 
orthographically or orthoepically by main 
strength. 

Simplified spelling does not belong, in 
fact, to authorship, but to pedantry. It 
violates one of the fundamental principles 
of style to which the successful writer is 
born heir. This is that whatever, in a 
composition, draws attention away from 
the thought to its garment is obstructive to 
the ends of literature. The objection of 
split infinitives, involved expression, out- 
landish words, propositions in doubtful con- 
struction, and promiscuous use of parti- 
ciples, dashes, italics, and other fads and 
foibles of authorship is, not that precedent 
is wanting for them in good writers, but 
that they divert the reader from the mes- 
sage to the style. Much labor is thus per- 
verted, abortive, lost; and a forceful effect 
is thwarted by speculation upon the writ- 
er’s choice. To stop every line or two and 
be annoyed by an unfamiliar group of let- 
ters, is to put on a frame of mind almost 
impervious to the impression the author 
would make upon us.—Indianapolis Star. 


WHAT IS GEOGRAPHY? 


‘A. H. FORMAN. 


ONSIDERING the narrow methods of 

teaching geography in the majority of 

our public schools to-day, warrants me, it 

seems, for mentioning a few obvious geo- 

graphical facts that add not only dignity 
to, but interest in, the subject itself. 

Yes, narrow methods. It seems that 
many of us as teachers are rooted in the 
belief that geography is merely a study of 
maps and of empirical descriptions of places 
and people and that these, as such, must be 
drilled into the minds of the pupils as oats 
into the soil. For this belief, however, 
most of us are not wholly to blame. For 
instance, not long since, a senior class of a 
Pennsylvania normal school, while review- 
ing this subject, was required to memorize 
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the names of every county and cdunty-seat 
of the State. Such teaching might be ex- 
cused if geography were merely a nest of 
unrelated facts. This, of course, is not the 
case. Rather, it would seem that geog- 
raphy is that science which expresses the 
relation, both direct and indirect, of the 
entire group of organic forms inhabiting 
any part of the earth’s surface to the inor- 
ganic forms in the same region. In other 
words, it is the key to why the human in- 
habitants of a given region possess cer- 
tain habits, occupations and mental and 
moral characteristics. For this reason, the 
proper study of geography should help us 
to understand the great events which ex- 
press the character of races and should 
lead us to a deeper reverence for the truth 
which Tennyson expresses in these lines, 
“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 
Now, as an example of this view of our 
subject, let us consider, for a moment, the 
Nile valley. There environment determined 
the occupations of the majority of the 
Egyptians, and so it does of a large major- 
ity of the inhabitants to-day. While the 
climate of that country is not rainless, yet 
it is insufficient to maintain the processes 
of agriculture. The annual inundations of 
the river, however, created the home of the 
Egyptians, for, by an elaborate system of 
irrigating canals, they flooded the lands 
long enough to receive the rich, black earth 
which the river carried. So with an ever 
replenished soil and almost unfailing waters. 
for its refreshment, the wealth of Egypt 
could not be but chiefly agricultural. Be- 
sides, by the manipulation of the life-giving 
waters for irrigating purposes, the men of 
the Nile, at a very early date, developed a 
high degree of skill in the mechanical arts. 
So this narrow valley of unparalleled fer- 
tility, bounded on either hand by lifeless. 
deserts, was the powerful factor that 
shaped the character of a great people. 
Again, let us consider an example in our 
own day—the State of Oklahoma. Her 
lands are unsurpassed for fertility, her cli- 
mate is the choice of the temperate zone 
and warm south-west winds provide abun- 
dant rainfall. From this happy combina- 
tion, it follows that the crops are of a su- 
perior grade and abundant in harvest. Be- 
sides, according to the last report of the 
Oklahoma Geological Survey, the State has. 
mineral deposits, which for all practical 
purposes are inexhaustible. And among 
these deposits the most available are coal, 
oil, gas, asphalt, lead, salt, glass-sand and 
building stone. Given these rich resources, 
is it any wonder that, since the opening of 
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Oklahoma in 1889, when 20,000 people 
“made the run for settlement,” the popula- 
tion has increased to 1,500,000? Is it any 
wonder, with only 167 miles of railway 
before 1890, that now there is 6,000, enough 
to double-track the distance from New 
York City to San Francisco? Is it any 
wonder that her cattle ranges have been 
turned into farms? That, where she raised 
no cotton twenty years ago, in 1907 she was 
the sixth cotton State in the Union? That 
now she has 870 banks and their number 
increasing at the rate of twenty a month? 
Witness here the making of a people, not 
only by the American spirit, but also by 
geographical facts. And God said unto 
them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replen- 
ish the earth, and subdue it. 

Yes, the making of a people. On the one 
hand an energetic, clean, intelligent man- 
hood; on the other a rich agricultural land, 
with underlays of mineral wealth. From 
these factors, the organic and the inorganic 
matter and spirit, a people’s character is 
here being shaped and a new environment 
made. Yes, theircharacter. As the wealth 
of a State increases the educational status 
rises. Within twenty years the school sys- 
tem of Oklahoma has risen to the equal of 
any in the Union. Here, good soil, intelli- 
gence and character-building by the school 
are inseparable. And it may not be digres- 
sion to note at this point that it is up to 
Pennsylvania to woo her agricultural dis- 
tricts back to a richer state of productivity 
in order to place there better school facili- 
ties and better teachers and hence to the 
next generation a more public-spirited peo- 
ple. Enrich the earth and we enrich the 
body and the soul of social order. 

It seems proper at this place to give a 
little attention to the Washita valley of 
Oklahoma. Here the soil is adapted to 
cotton growing and stock raising. And 
through this valley runs the Washita River, 
now being used for water power. Also, 
this valley has mineral deposits of clay, oil, 
gas, gypsum and sandstone. The effects of 
all these is seen at the gateway of the 
Washita valley, where stands the thrifty 
city of’ Chickasha. During the past ten 
years this city increased its population 
10,000; it is the pivotal point in the State 
for the packing industry; and it is not only 
the largest cotton center in the southwest, 
but also the leading city of the State in the 
brick and tile industry. Note here the re- 
lation between the soil, the minerals under- 
lying it, the river and the occupations of 
the people. 

As a last word to this discussion relating 
to Oklahoma, the alfalfa industry should 
not be omitted. It is one of the most 
profitable crops in the State, often five cut- 
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tings being made in a season. And an acre 
yields about one ton, which now sells for 
twelve dollars. On the other hand, in the 
irrigated regions of Arizona, Colorado and 
Kansas, alfalfa is cut only four times a 
year and sells for only ten dollars a ton. 
In addition to this, alfalfa land in these 
States is valued at one hundred and twenty 
dollars an acre as compared with about fifty 
dollars in Oklahoma. The fact follows 
that people from adjacent States, interested 
in growing this product and looking for the 
best land for its cultivation, go to Okla- 
homa. Thus nature, understanding the true 
art of advertising, finds an eager multitude 
for her riches. 

In conclusion, it appears that any region 
as the home of man determines for him 
certain occupations, trains of thought and 
habits. In this sense geography is the 
basis of history. And thus it ought to be 
taught, for such teaching cannot but charge 
the subject with interest and lead the pupil 
to think. It leaves him hungry for the sub- 
ject when his school days are over. So let 
us as teachers aim to adapt this view of 
geography to the needs and the age of the 
child. Let us make geography not a cold, 
dead thing, but a subject flooded with light | 
and life. 


OF KNIGHTHOOD. 





ADDRESS BY MAYOR MCCASKEY. 


GENTLEMEN of the historic order of the 
Knights of Malta, in State Conclave assem- | 
bled, we bid you welcome to the city of 
Lancaster. You have strong representation | 
here, and you should be at home amongst us. 

Knighthood in the thought of men stands 
for chivalry and courtesy, generosity and 
fidelity. Valor was the first essential to 
the knight of the olden time. Worse than 
death was the imputation of cowardice. | 
Another unfailing characteristic of the true 
knight was loyalty, which implied the ut- 
most fidelity to obligations of honor and 
duty to king and lord and lady-love. Then 
courtesy, self-denial and respect for the | 
feelings of others. Edmund Burke describes | 
chivalric knighthood as “the unbought | 
grace of life, the cheap defense of nations, 
the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise.” “ Never, never more,” he says, 
“shall we behold that generous loyalty to 
rank and sex, that proud submission, that 
dignified obedience, that subordination of 
the heart which kept alive in servitude 
itself the spirit of an exalted freedom;” 
and he adds, “that sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honor which felt a stain 
like a wound, which inspired courage while § 
it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled what- 
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ever it touched, and under which vice 
itself lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.” 

This is, indeed, a lofty tribute to an ideal 
standard. And it is quite in the spirit of 
Tennyson’s verse, as he tells the splendid 
story of King Arthur and his gallant 
Knights of the Round Table. 

Let me read to you from the quaint tales 
of the Knights of King Arthur, something 
which I especially enjoy, and which comes 
to us from those brave days of old when 
knighthood was in flower: 

“T made a vow aforetime that in Joyeuse 
Garde I would be buried,” said Sir Launce- 
lot. “ Then there was weeping and wring- 
ing of hands among his fellows. And that 
night Sir Launcelot died; and when Sir 
Bohort and his fellows came to his bedside 
the next morning they found him stark 
dead; and he lay as if he had smiled, and 
the sweetest savor all about him that ever 
they knew. 

“And they put Sir Launcelot into the 
same bier that Queen Guenevere was laid 
in, and the hermit and they all went with 
the body until they came to Joyeuse Garde. 
And there they laid his corpse in the quire 
and sang and read many psalms and pray- 
ers over him. And ever his visage was 
laid open and naked that all folks might 
behold him. And right thus, as they were 
at their service, there came Sir Hector de 
Maris, that had seven years sought his 
brother, Sir Launcelot, through all Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. And when Sir 
Hector heard such sounds in the chapel of 
Joyeuse Garde he alighted and came into 
the quire. And they all knew Sir Hector. 
Then went Sir Bohort and told him how 
there lay Sir Launcelot, his brother, dead. 
Then Sir Hector threw his shield, his 
sword and his helm from him. And when 
he beheld Sir Launcelot’s visage it was 
hard for any tongue to tell the doleful com- 
plaints he made for his brother. 

“*Ah, Sir Launcelot,’ he said, ‘there 
thou liest. And now I dare to say that 
thou wert the courteousest knight that ever 
bare shield; and thou wert the truest friend 
to thy lover that ever bestrode horse; and 
thou wert the truest lover, of a sinful man, 
that ever loved woman; and thou wert the 
kindest man that ever struck with sword; 
and thou wert the goodliest person pi 

; an 
thou wert the meekest man, and the gen- 
lest, that ever ate in hall among ladies; 
and thou were the sternest knight to thy 

ortal foe that ever put spear in the rest.’ 
hen there was weeping and dolor out of 
easure. Thus they kept Sir Launcelot’s 
orpse fifteen days, and then they buried it 
rith great devotion.” 
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For hundreds of years men’s hearts have 
thrilled to this passionate outburst of Sir 
Hector, whose love stopped not at any word 
of praise—now alas! spoken in the ear of 
death. Ah, Sir Launcelot, thou soul of 
generous knighthood, thou wert not sinless, 
but we love thee none the less for that. 

You are the modern Knights of Malta. 
Braver men or truer men never lived than 
those who hundreds of years ago gave name 
to your Maltese Cross. The story of the 
Crusades, nine or ten in number, and car- 
ried on through generations, is the story 
of the awakening of Europe. They were 
religious wars, waged with desperate valor 
and varying fortune, to rescue the Holy 
Land from the rule of the Mahomedan. 
While in possession of Jerusalem the two 
religious orders of the Knights of the Tem- 
ple, or the Knights Templars, and that of 
St. John of Jerusalem, or the Knights Hos- 
pitallers, afterwards known as the Knights 
of Malta, were organized. These included 
in their membership the foremost soldiers 
in Christendom, with the best fighting men 
picked from every nation in Western Eu- 
rope at their back, English, French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Italian and German. Many 
of these knights were of the noblest fami- 
lies, heirs to large fortunes and rulers of 
large estates, if they had chosen to remain 
at home. But their religious zeal, their 
enthusiasm or their love of adventure car- 
ried them far away to the East. 

The Turks were finally victorious, the 
Crusaders retiring to the city of Rhodes 
and the neighboring islands in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, where the war went on as 
before. But here the military orders were 
better able to protect themselves, and the 
Knights Templars became the strongest 
and wealthiest order in the world. Their 
Grand Master was regarded as a powerful 
sovereign. For upwards of a century, it is 
said, there was not a beggar in the city of 
Rhodes or any of its numerous islands. 
The able-bodied had plenty of work; the 
sick and old were cared for by the State. 
There were excellent hospitals, where all 
the necessaries and many of the luxuriés 
of life were furnished without cost. And 
as for crimes, there seem not to have been 
any, as there is no record of prisons. The 
Grand Master Flavian erected at his own 
expense a princely infirmary at Rhodes, in 
the true spirit of the order, where the sick 
and wounded might be treated as noble gen- 
tlemen, worthy of all respect and attention, 
“as representing the warriors who had won 
the island and who stood ready at all times 
to defend it with their blood.” 

But the order had become too wealthy 
and too powerful. It aroused the envy and 
hostility of certain European governments, 
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and was condemned and abolished by the 
Pope. The Templars could not hold their 
own against both Turk and Christian. 

A part of their property and the respon- 
sibility of upholding the Cross against the 
Crescent in the eastern Mediterranean now 
passed to the Knights of St. John at Malta. 
For generations thereafter Malta was the 
strong outpost of Christian civilization, and 
her Knights fought the Turks, and swept 
the sea of the pirates that terrorized that 
part of the Mediterranean. 
a record for courage and zeal and devo- 
tion that men do well to recall—an exam- 
ple that you especially who bear their hon- 
ored name do well to emulate. 

We are familiar with “Sir,” that fine 
old word of deference and courtesy. Every 
day we use it many times. It comes to us 
from the old order of Knighthood. Sir 
Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Walter Scott—who like him could describe 
the splendor and the prowess of tilt and 
tourney of the medieval days?—Sir Gala- 
had and “the bold Sir Bedivere.” This 
title of honor belonged only to the indi- 
vidual; it was not hereditary. Plain Walter 
knelt before his sovereign, who struck him 
lightly upon the shoulder with a sword, say- 
ing, “I dub thee Knight,” and he arose Sir 
Walter, member for life, if true to his 
vows, of a noble and illustrious brother- 
hood, and ever after to be addressed or 
spoken of with this title of distinction. Sir 
Knights, I bid you welcome to Lancaster. 


OUR ROUND TABLE. 
CHARLES LOSE. 


he Round Table of Superintendents 
and Principals of Central Pennsyl- 
vania was organized at Philipsburg, Centre 
Co., Pa., some eight or nine years ago. 
Since that time it has met once or twice 
each year in the cities and larger towns of 
the following counties: Elk, Blair, Centre, 
Clearfield, Clinton, Lycoming and North- 
umberland. Its last meeting was held at 
Sunbury, March 19 and 20, and its next 
meeting will be held at Ridgway in the lat- 
ter part of November. ; 

There are but two officers, chairman and 
a president. The chairman, who is the 
presiding officer of the meeting, is the su- 
perintendent or principal of the city or 
town where the meeting is held, and the 
president, who conducts the business part 
of the meeting and who assists in the prepa- 
ration of the programme, is selected from 
any part of the district. The membership 
now reaches more than a hundred. 
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evening, Saturady morning and Saturday 
afternoon. The programme is the same for 
each of these three sessions and always con- 
sists of an informal discussion of a list of 
questions arranged under some general 
topics. The general topics for the Sunbury 
meeting were: “The time element in 
school work,” “ The place of the home and 
the school in the training of the child,” 
“ The elimination of waste in school work,” 
“Medical inspection in public schools,” 
“ Grading and promoting,” “ Physical train- 
ing and athletics,” and “ Miscellaneous 
topics.” Thirty-five questions were ar- 
ranged under these topics. Three of the 
topics for the next meeting are “ Incor- 
rigible and defective pupils,” “Schools as 
social centers,” and “ The work of connect- 
ing the schools with other educational 
forces of the community.” On the first 
of these three topics the Round Table will 
gather data and information and prepare 
for a thorough discussion. Occasionally 
refreshments are served at the close of the 
Friday evening session. 

In the discussions no speaker is encour- 
aged to exhaust the subject, himself, or the 
audience with a long, prepared speech; but 
he is expected rather to lay down several 
propositions on the question he opens and 
then be able to defend these. This plan | 
not only insures a lively meeting and gives | 
all a chance to be heard, but also serves to 
keep the discussion to the point. Any mem: | 
ber is at liberty to call for the discussion of 
any subject in which he is interested. | 
Among the members of the Round Table | 
there is always a sufficient number of ex- 
perienced superintendents and principals to/ 
insure generally that the proper conclusion 
will be reached in discussions. It is not an 
unusual experience to have three hours of 
sharp, spirited argument during a single 
session, all of which is profitable and to the 
point. Generally a member or two from 
the School Department is present to take 
part in the discussions. 

It is probably not putting it too strongly 
to say that the work of this Round Table! 
has elevated considerably the standard of 
school teaching and school management it} 
central Pennsylvania. A number of tht 
plans advocated by its members have beet 
made the practice in the schools. The ot: 
ganization has always stood for progres 
for good standards and for high ideals, an! 
it has been able generally to impress thes 
views on all of its own members and on th 
communities in which its meetings hav 
been held. The Sunbury meeting was ot! 
of the most pleasant and profitable meetins 
in the history of the Round Table. 
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DISREGARD FOR LAW. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


WE are reaping the fruit of that teach- 

ing that has been gradually growing 
up in the public mind for more than a 
third of a century,—the disregard of law 
and order. A sentimental feeling fostered 
in many homes is that it is fair to do 
questionable things relating to business 
transactions, provided one is not found 
out. Disregard and evasion of law, by 
hook and crook, are the most dangerous 
and insidious evils that threaten our homes 
and our nation. 

Home teaching is responsible for much 
of the evils of which we complain, be- 
cause it is the fashion to overlook childish 
waywardness and wilfulness, and neglect 
to enforce obedience to authority. In 
many homes the children defy the parents, 
and in some a maudlin sentimentality is 
practiced so that when the child enters 
school it is a law unto itself. Honesty and 
obedience are very old-fashioned virtues, 
but they are very excellent ones. If this 
national disease is to be cured, we must go 
to the very root of it, to the homes, where 
the children must be taught to respect and 
obey regularly constituted authority. 
When proper discipline is enforced in the 
homes, school discipline is more easily 
maintained without friction. A school is 
a place in which each pupil should do his 
best work quietly and without interference. 

I am not an advocate of harsh and stern 
measures, or an advocate of brutality in 
order to enforce discipline, but the old- 
time firmness is far better than the lawless 
sentimentality indulged in by many mis- 
guided parents of the present. No child 
will die because it is taught to obey at 
home and in school. It is better for him 
to behave than to become a bold, defiant 
braggart, or, worse still, a bully, or a 
sneak. Unless proper discipline is main- 
tained and enforced, the homes and the 
schools are simply hot-beds of anarchy. 
If the public press in connection with the 
schools will insist that the American child, 
as well as the grown man, must obey all 
needful laws and regulations, then public 
sentiment would soon tone itself up to a 
wise and rational system of child manage- 
ment. Under such influences it would be 
an easy matter to establish the right kind 
of obedience in the schools and homes. 
But to make a hero of an unruly, vicious 
child is to ruin him forever. It is re- 
garded as the highest duty of public offic- 
ials to bring offenders to judgment, but we 
forget just how a wilful child may become 





a criminal by the anathematizing a teacher 
who tries to save the boy. 

It is pre-eminently on the side of the 
will that our entire system of educating 
children needs strengthening. Education 
should teach self-control. When one has 
complete possession of himself, he is the 
owner of the greatest gift this earth con- 
fers. To be self-possessed, patient, firm, 
judicial; to weigh evidence; to be gov- 
erned by reason; to waive immediate pros- 
pective benefits in the interests of higher 
and better things in the future; to be calm 
in adversity and deep sorrow; to face 
difficulties and calumnies unmoved, and 
having the consciousness of right on one’s 
side, are among the best assets of the 
genuinely educated man or woman. Char- 
acter is not the inspiration of genius; it is 
building up line upon line with faith in the 
true and the right. With the individual it 
all depends upon the life he has lived and 
the life he has determined to live. If the 
teacher or pupil decides to make self-ser- 
vice, instead of public service, the goal of 
achievement, disaster is sure to follow. 

Crises and emergencies arise in the lives 
of all, and unless one has the foundation 
principles thoroughly imbedded and rock- 
ribbed in his mental constitution he is 
easily broken into fragments and crushed. 
It is the spirit in one that keeps his head 
above the waves and his vision clear. The 
world wants steady workers, not the do- 
nothings who act as figureheads. The in- 
telligent, busy men, who are efficient in 
service, are all needed, wherever they may 
be. Great interests do not manage them- 
selves——not even here in Kansas City. 
Too many boys and young men are white- 
livered quitters. They lack grit, determi- 
nation, will power, iron in the blood. 
They won’t stick! Too much plastering 
down the hair in the middle, too many 
smokers, too many costly and frivolous 
habits that spell ruin large! The old spirit 
of heroic determination is lacking. They 
fail to realize that every successful man 
has force of character, and is endowed 
with energy. Only the resolute, hardy, 
disciplined man can succeed in the storms 
and trials of life. Up and at it early and 
late, should be the motto of every youth 
and young man who expects to put his life 
outside the zero column. 

I believe one of the most serious defects 
in our entire educational system, from the 
nursery through the post-graduate work 
in our best universities, is that the teachers 
and professors carry too much of the loads 
for the learners,—that they explain and 
direct and lift the learners over too many 
hard places. The best start is certainly 
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given in the lowest primary work, but 
primary methods are continued too long 
and carried too high up. A child should 
not always be a baby. Instead of the 
pupil doing his own thinking for himself, 
the teacher not only sets the thinking, the 
manner of doing it, but then doés it, the 
child remaining the passive recipient. 
The text-books, too, are gotten up to make 
everything as easy as possible, a sort of 
bicycle road, from which every stone and 
earth knob have been removed. The 
pupils are slided over the hard places so 
easily that they really do not get hold of 
anything thoroughly enough to under- 
stand it. The American teachers do not 
only the thinking, but very nearly all the 
work for the pupils, as compared with the 
European teachers. 

There are two sides, however, to this 
question. If one looks for a moment at 
the mechanical equipment of a modern 
elementary school, or a high school, he is 
confounded at the outlay in most of them 
in the way of relief maps, the botanical, 
biological, zoological, and geological speci- 
mens labeled ready for examination, or 
awaiting inspection and _ investigation. 
Colored maps, plates, and all the improve- 
ments added to kindergarten, class-room, 


and laboratory,—all there to arouse the 
praises of the parents, the approbation of 
the teachers, and to cloy the senses of the 


pupils. Equipments are to be seen at a 
glance as are billboard advertisements. 
Everything is so well illustrated and so 
simplified that all the pupil has to do is to 
turn his eyes and see, and his ears to listen, 
and literally he drinks it all in and becomes 
a scholar without an effort. Yet this will 
not educate. What I would emphasize is, 
that an education made so easy is no edu- 
cation. It is a make-believe. There are 
no short cuts to learning a subject. Get 
wise quick is a fallacy, the same in educa- 
cation as in busness. Illustrations are 
helps, but they can never take the place of 
long-continued toil. I quote the following 
sound advice from an English schoolmas- 
ter, who has been looking for ten years 
into American schools: 

“Unquestionably such misuse is made 
when a teacher, setting a problem that in- 
volves a sphere and cord, takes from his 
desk a glass ball pierced at different points 
and draws two wires through it at the 
proper angles. The pupil who cannot 
draw with compasses a line upon his paper 
plane that in his mind’s eye is a perfect 
globe, will be harmed, not helped, by all the 
glass globes ever blown. 

“The ‘pony’ is the worst possible 
mount for the youthful traveler toward the 
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mountain tops of knowledge. No human 
being ever learned Latin or Greek from an 
‘interlinear.’ But no unbiased observer 
can be blind to the fact that the impatient 
American spirit, desirous of concrete ex- 
sults in return for the least possible ex- 
penditure of time and toil, is apparent in 
matters educational as well as industrial. 
The warning of the great English chemist, 
Sir William Ramsey, in his address to the 
Society of Chemical Industry in this city 
is timely, for his words apply universally, 
and not only to his own profession: 

“*The education of a chemist must be 
conceived in the sense that it consists in an 
effort to produce an attitude of mind rather 
than to instill definite knowledge. In 
short, it is the inventive faculty which 
must be cultivated. My contention is that 
most of the lads who enter a chemical lab- 
oratory are able to receive some inspiration 
or to have a latent inspiration developed, 
which will fit them to become inventive 
chemists. 

“* Above all, not too much teaching. 
The essence of scientific progress is the 
well-worn method of trial and failure. It 
is simply horrible to think of the travesty 
of teaching in vogue in some of our col- 
leges, where everything’ is provided, and 
where the students add one solution to 
another by word of command and record 
their results in special note-books ‘con- 
structed for the purpose. What do they 
learn? To obey? That should have 
been taught in the nursery. Manipulation? 
Manipulation consists in constructing what 
is required, not in using what is given. I 
had rather see a youth commit the 
“Aeneid” to heart than carry out such 
time-wasting, soul-destroying routine oper- 
ations. The first may result in a stronger 
memory ; the second is fatal to originality !’ 

“To develop a strong body and a vigor- 
ous mind depends upon exercise, and exer- 
cise must bring fatigue and soreness be- 
fore the child’s frame can grow into sym- 
metrical strength of bone, muscle, and 
sinew. It can be fed and pinched and 
patted into plumpness; but it is exercise 
only, taken regularly, and gradually in- 
creased in severity under the guidance of 
skilled instructors, that makes the athlete. 
What is true of the sound body is true of 
the sound brain. ‘Education made easy’ 
can only make stunted or flabby minds. 

“The Japanese, who have the admira- 
tion of the entire world to-day, do not de- 
ceive themselves concerning this vital fea- 
ture of national development. Professor 
John Perry, former president of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Electrical Engineers, who 
is visiting this country after a service of 
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four years in the University of Tokio, at- 
tributes the advance of Japan among the 
nations largely to its system of education. 
He says: 

“*T have heard the remark that Japanese 
officials have been making over here in 
America, at banquets and elsewhere, that 
Japan is the intellectual child of America. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Japan is about one thousand years in ad- 
vance of England, and, I fear, of America, 
too. It is a question whether we will ever 
catch up with her. 

“*TIn the first place, the Japanese are 
not imitators. They are _ originators, 
strikingly prone to original investigation. 
You must remember that their civilization 
began long before ours did. I had not 
long been a professor with Japanese stu- 
dents in my classes before I made a strik- 
ing discovery. I discovered that while the 
American or English youth is reading ro- 
mances, the Japanese man is reading Ma- 
caulay and Herbert Spencer. Common 
sense and subtlety, those are the most pro- 
nounced characteristics of the Japanese 
mind. They read and study what I fear 
the English and American youth knows he 
ought to study and don’t. They actually 


spurn trash. They are serious-minded.’ ” 
—N. E. Journal of Education. 


IDEAL AMERICAN TEACHER. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


VERY teacher should be so trained that 

he will master some little field of 
knowledge and then creep a little way be- 
yond the barrier. Education, like other 
professions, is a new thing; the modern 
teacher is unlike the teacher or school- 
master or professor of a generation ago. 
Never before was education so universal 
in its aims; never before was it so univer- 
sal in its purposes. In the older society, in 
which slaves pursued the arts and trades, 
and did the constructive work, education 
had no universal application. Plato dis- 
tinctly says that “the masses of men have no 
training’”’ It was the same in the Roman 
society and in the feudal organization— 


education was for the few and privileged. | < S Tt 
| is another great reward in addition to the 
-money. The American public has more 


Universal education is new as a human 
governmental concept. It was only in 
1871 that the first act was passed in Great 
Britain for the general distribution of edu- 
cation; in France, under the third empire, 
the appropriations for education were in- 
finitely small as compared with those for 
war or for the expenses of state service. 
The future of the country is in the pro- 
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fessions, not only in law, divinity, and 
medicine, but in engineering, architecture, 
mining, and artistry. There are a flood of 
new professions since 1850, as there are 
immense additions to the industrial occupa- 
tions of mankind. Look at the funda- 
mental industries of any kind, at agricul- 
ture for instance. The agricultural la- 
borer used to be considered at the lowest 
level of society; now applied science is 
putting at the service of the farmer all 
sorts of new appliances. We are demand- 
ing of the farmer knowledge of plant and 
animal breeding, of the best method of 
feeding, soiling, and dry farming. In this 
single industry see what new vistas are 
opened up by the application of the forces 
of education. 

The same conditions are apparent in the 
ancient occupation of fishing, where the 
gasolene engine is revolutionizing the in- 
dustry along the whole Atlantic coast. In 
all these directions the application of edu- 
cation is working wonders. Here in 
Massachusetts public education to be uni- 
versal must change with the industries. 
We have not yet progressed enough, we 
are still behind France, Norway, Germany, 
and Switzerland in our industrial educa- 
tion. Democratic society is often very 
slow in adopting new methods, and in par- 
ticular democratic administration is slow. 
This is due in part to the frequent changes 
which bring in inexperienced men who are 
mortally afraid to depart from precedent, 
and mortally afraid to make changes. 

Not only in its scope, but in its methods, 
has education changed. Education is new in 
its scope, in its methods, in its ideas of dis- 
cipline, and in its purposes. Then in what 
sort of an educational career cam the well- 
trained man best expect to earn his liveli- 
hood? In general, the teacher’s is a low- 
paid calling, and this is particularly true in 
its lower grades. In this, as in other pro- 
fessions, it is unmistakably true that the 
most interesting parts of the work are the 
best paid. 

In the next place many satisfactions 
come to the teacher besides the money he 
earns. For many men there is a delight 
in imparting knowledge and in the response 
of the pupil. Public consideration which 
attends the work of the successful teacher 


faith in education as a means to the whole- 
sale improvement of human conditions than 
in any other agency. This is shown in the 
belief that institutions are to be main- 
tained liberally, that they are to be used 
aS a means to increase of health and of 
morality. In consequence the professional 
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educator is respected and honored from 
the youngest woman teaching to the gray- 
headed old profesor. 

Again, the teacher’s profession is ex- 
ceptional in that it does not have the 
making of money as its principal object. 
The American people are supposed to 
measure success by material standards, but 
this is a real slander on the Americans, 
and the respect in which the teacher is 
held is an indication that they have other 
standards. 

As American education is now organized, 
something more than the mere explanation 
and illustration of a subject is expected of 
the well-educated teacher. He is expected 
to be capable of advancement, of winning 
a little new truth from beyond the limit. 
This is a most happy and fortunate change 
from former conditions; it lights up and 
magnifies the whole profession. Every 
teacher should be so trained that he will 
master some little field of knowledge, and 
then creep a little way beyond the barrier. 

The first chance that is offered to a grad- 
uate of a university in entering the teach- 
ing profession is in the secondary schools, 
the lower positions leading up to the prin- 
cipalships. These are places worthy of an 
accomplished man of letters or of science, 
or a gifted administrator. These posts are 
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becoming numerous in this country with 
the multiplication of secondary schools. 
After that come the superintendencies of 
public schools, very numerous positions and 
of great importance, which ought to be 
sought by many college men and in which 
I hope many of you will engage. 

At the top are the presidencies of the 
colleges and universities, in which a great 
change for the better has been worked. 
When I engaged first in this profession it 
was the custom to take the presidents of 
institutions from the ministry, but happily 
now these posts are being given to men 
who have worked up through the profes- 
sion. There are still a good many denomi- 
national institutions which expect some 
clerical member of that’ denomination at 
their head, but it has been proved that 
these are not the most given to progress 
and growth. 

After all, the main inducement to the 
profession of education as a life work is 
the delights of the life. To my thinking, 
the career of the educator is the happiest, 
the most intellectual as regards servicea- 
bility and the visibility of the service, of 
all professions. For a young man of fore- 
sight I recommend the profession of teach- 
ing as the one in which he will realize the 
chief pleasures of life. 
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Ne meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association at Bethlehem, 
June 29th and 30th and July Ist, was well 
attended and greatly enjoyed. The enroll- 
ment was nearly twenty-one hundred; and 
the programme was all that had been 
promised. President Foos, who had been 
untiring in his efforts to provide a good 
programme with a large enrollment, is to 
be congratulated upon his success in both 
directions. The local arrangements were 
excellent. Supt. Robbins and his assistants 
have made Bethlehem a pleasant memory 
to us all. The proceedings of the general 
sessions and of the departments will be 
found in the issues of The Journal for 
August and September. 


ANOTHER good man gone. George T. 
Angell, “the friend of dumb animals,” and 
the leader of the humane educational move- 
ment in the United States died in Boston, 


bus 





March 16th, in the 86th year of his age. 
Mr. Angell was the president and one of 
the founders of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and for the past twenty years has been 
president of the American Humane Edu- 
cational Association, another organization 
which he helped to establish. 

He was educated for the law. In 1866, 
after seeing two horses run to death in a 
race, he became interested in humane work 
for dumb animals, and established the pub- 
lication, ‘Our Dumb Animals.” Since that 
time he had been actively engaged in the 
interest of his chosen life work, and no 
man now living has done so much to instil 
thoughts of kindness and mercy. He was 
an angel of blessing in human guise. 


Sororities and fraternities are a bad 
thing whether in high schools or low 
schools. At Dunkirk, New York, a few 
days since, the initials of a high school 
secret society were branded with acid on 
the cheeks of three boys. It is thought 
that the face of one of them is disfigured 
for life. The school authorities are 
aroused, and that society is doomed. 
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THE current number of the “ Psycho- 
logical Clinic” contains an article by Dr. 
Roland P. Falkner who is at present in 
charge of School Inquiries for the U. S. 
Immigration Commission. This takes up 
the question of “Elimination of Pupils 
from School,” classifying some of the 
cities of the United States according to 
the percentage of loss throughout the 
grades. The city of Worcester, Mass., is 
in the class which loses less than 40 per 
cent. before the eighth grade. New York, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis lose between 65 
and 70 per cent. Cincinnati and St. Louis 
lose between 75 and 80 per cent.; whereas 
Philadelphia and Baltimore lose over 80 
per cent. Dr. Falkner shows how the per- 
centages of elimination should properly be 
estimated. 


MARIA L. SANFORD. 


“THE FIRST TEACHER WHO EVER REALLY 
SPOKE TO MY SOUL WAS A WOMAN.” 


6 te a are pupils in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania to the number of 
one and a quarter millions, very many of 
whom have never seenateacher. “ Blessed 
is he that hath found a friend.” No less, 
often much more, blessed he that has lived 
for one memorable year of inspiration in 
a school where there has been a teacher. 
Everywhere there is pay per month that 
goes with the school, but how often one of 
little knowledge and no fitness draws the 
wage! There may be a dozen such per- 
sons employed in an imposing school build- 
ing—not one of whom is a teacher. All 
conscientious men and women of intelli- 
gence who have had much to do with school 
work know this to be sadly true. Alas! 
for the boys and girls. 

Scattered here and there among pebbles 
of all sorts and sizes there are nuggets of 
gold and gems of priceless value in all the 
grades from primary school to the univer- 
sity. One of these high-born teachers, 
whose rare excellence we have known for 
the past forty years, has just retired from 
the University of Minnesota, after thirty 
years of service on varied lines, the most 
widely known and “ the best loved” woman 
for her inspiring work as a teacher in all 
the great Northwest. Thirty years ago 
Swarthmore made the mistake of declining 
to pay this remarkable woman the same 
large salary that had been paid the man to 
whose vacant chair she had been promoted. 
She declined to accept the position, and 
Pennsylvania’s loss was Minnesota’s gain. 

The veteran educator, W. W. Woodruff, 
has rounded out his fourscore years and is 
passing the evening of his useful day in se- 
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rene content at West Chester. When Su- 
perintendent of Chester County in 1867, 
more than forty years ago, he discovered 
Miss Maria L. Sanford in a school at Mid- 
dieford, Connecticut, teaching at $36 per 
month and board. Later he induced her to 
come to Pennsylvania. Her first term was 
at Parkersville at $45 per month, her second 
in the same school at $60. Her next in a 
private school at $60 and board. She was 
then’ made principal of the Coatesville 
schools, but soon resigned to accept a pro- 
fessorship at Swarthmore College, which 
she held for ten years before going to the 
University of Minnesota. 

We remember well her paper before the 
State Teachers’ Association at Allentown 
in 1868._ It was her first appearance before 
such public audience, and she read under 
intense nervous strain, little dreaming that 
it was the first of thousands of effective 
addresses she was yet to deliver warm from 
her own heart to the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands of sympathetic hearers. Two 
lines from this first paper, quoted from 
Miss Mulock, we have often recalled, 


“ And reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears.” 


But it was the personality of the reader by 
which we were most impressed. 

Many years ago when we were running 
a Star Study Club in connection with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, she 
happened to be one of the instructors at 
our annual teachers’ institute. To aid the 
work we were doing she gave a talk upon 
the starry heavens, ending with the “Oc- 
cultation of Orion,” by Longfellow, with 
which she was familiar, and which she re- 
cited with telling effect. She was always 
adding to her rich fund of the best things 
in literature, and thus came to be ready 
“on call” for a suggestive and eloquent 
talk upon almost any subject. 

In one of the leading papers of Minneap- 
olis we find this tribute: 

Professor Maria L. Sanford, “the best 
known and best loved woman in Minne- 
sota,” will retire from the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota at the close of the 
college year. It is almost thirty years since 
she came to the State University. She was 
in the prime of life then and little known 
in the west, although she had been a popu- 
lar teacher in the east for twenty-five 
years. To-day her friends are legion and 
are to be found not only in Minnesota, for 
her students, the young people whom she 
taught and guided, have traveled the wide 
world over, carrying always with them the 
memory of the little woman with the big 
mind, who showed them the beauties of 
literature and art. Her place in the hearts 
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of the people of the northwest was fully 
demonstrated two years and a half ago, 
when there was a big reception in Alice 
Shevlin hall in honor of her seventieth 
birthday anniversary and many hundreds 
offered their congratulations. It was a 
most democratic gathering. There were 
dignified university professors and minis- 
ters, prosperous business men and women, 
and many not so prosperous, stately ma- 
trons, many of whom had been in her 
classes, and with these older people were 
the present students, the college boys and 
girls. 

Professor Sanford has been a leader ever 
since she was graduated from the Connec- 
ticut State Normal School in 1855. She 
was born in Saybrook, Conn., December 19, 
1836, and her girlhood was spent in her 
native State. For ten years she taught in 
the public schools of Connecticut and then 
she went to Pennsylvania, where she was 
superintendent of schools and principal of 
a high school. Later she taught history in 
Swarthmore College and was made pro- 
fessor of history and given charge of all 
the public speaking. 

It was at Swarthmore that she met Dr. 
W. W. Folwell, who was then president of 
the University of Minnesota. He was im- 
pressed with what she was doing in her 
classes and asked her to come west. She 
came in the fall of 1880 and a year later 
was made professor of rhetoric and elocu- 
tion. The intervening years have been 
busy ones, filled with teaching, travel and 
lecturing. 

She has also found time to lend a hand 
to any measure that would advance wo- 
men’s interests. She is the only honorary 
member of the Woman’s Club, and has been 
active in the Minneapolis Improvement 
League, the Young Woman’s Christian As- 
sociation and in the work of the W. C. T. 
U. and of the Northwestern Hospital. She 
has lectured on art and travel in many a 
northwestern town. 

Besides being teacher, lecturer and phi- 

lanthropist, she has also been a preacher 
and has filled a number of pulpits in the 
‘past fifteen years. She is a Congrega- 
tionalist, but her views are broad and for 
several months she preached in the Uni- 
versalist Church in Stillwater. “I some- 
times think that preaching is my special 
gift,’ she said one day to a friend as she 
told of a chance encounter with the pastor 
of the Stillwater Church. 

So in many ways she has had an in- 
fluence on the people of the northwest and 
now, crowned with honor and love and 
carrying the burden of her seventy-three 
years lightly, she will leave the faculty of 
the State University with its many perplex- 
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ing questions, to rest in the quieter circle 
of home life. 

Dr. Cyrus Northrup, of the University 
of Minneapolis, says: “ Prof. Maria San- 
ford was at the head of the department of 
rhetoric when I came to the University of 
Minnesota. On my first visit to Minneap- 
olis to see whether I would come here or 
not, I heard President W. W. Folwell at 
the chapel exercises express to her the 
thanks of the University for having car- 
ried on the work of the department of 
rhetoric after the death of the head of the 
department, as well as he himself could 
have done, at the same time meeting with 
all her own classes. She has been an ex- 
ceedingly faithful and industrious pro- 
fessor. She has awakened great enthusiasm 
among many of her students, and in addi- 
tion to the work she has done in rhetoric 
she has accomplished a great deal in ac- 
quainting the students with the history of 
art by lecturing to them of artists and their 
greatest productions. She has been a most 
excellent and acceptable public speaker, and 
while she has been at the University she 
has delivered thousands of addresses be- 
fore women’s clubs and conventions. She 
has been earnest in her support of the high- 
est ideals of student life. By her faithful- 
ness and ability she has well earned a rest, 
and I hope that she may enjoy for many 
years a good degree of comfort made pos- 
sible by the beneficence of the Carnegie 
Fund Foundation. Where one has been so 
long connected with an institution there is, 
of course, something pathetic in the sever- 
ing of the ties. It is what must come 
at some time to all of us and we must bear 
it with such fortitude or cheerfulness as 
we can command.” 

In a late issue of the Outlook we find this 
editorial paragraph: “Perhaps the most 
prominent figures in college commence- 
ments last week were women. Brown Uni- 
versity conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters upon Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. When she was assisted to the plat- 
form to receive the certificate of the grant- 
ing of the degree, the whole audience rose 
while the orchestra played ‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.’ ‘Doctor of Let- 
ters—Julia Ward Howe, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts,’ said Dr. Faunce, ‘ Author, Phi- 
lanthropist, Mother, Friend of the Slave, a 
personal friend of all who suffer, singer of 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic, allied 
with Brown University through her distin- 
guished husband, allied with all educators 
through her faith.’ Peculiar interest at- 
taches to this honor from Brown, because 
Mrs. Howe’s husband and her grandfather 
were graduates of the University. Another 
most interesting event took place beyond 
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the Mississippi at the University of Minne- 
sota, where the Commencement oration 
was given by Professor Maria L. Sanford. 
This was probably the first Commencement 
oration delivered in this country before a 
great university by a woman. Professor 
Sanford is seventy-two years of age; and 
after twenty-nine years of service at Min- 
nesota and fifty-three years of teaching, is 
now -retired on the Carnegie Foundation, 
with the profound respect and deep affec- 
tion of the State, which she has served with 
ability and devotion. She was at one time 
Professor of History at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. At the University of Minnesota she 
has filled the chair of rhetoric and public 
speaking.” 


TEACHING TO READ. 


A the foremost inspectors, super- 
visors or superintendents of schools 
in America—by whatever name they may 
be called—of the past thirty years is James 
L. Hughes, of Toronto, Canada. As a sane 
and discreet adviser of teachers he is one 
of the most helpful of living men, whether 
on the platform or through his books. His 
last book, “ Teaching to Réad,” just issued 
by A. S. Barnes & Company of New York 
(by mail, 54 cents), is full of practical sug- 
gestion. Two or three paragraphs from 
the introduction will give a taste of its 
quality. He says: 

“There is no other subject in which the 
results have been so unsatisfactory as in 
reading, considering the amount of time 
devoted to it in school. The chief reason 
for the failure has been that the aim has 
been to train the race to read aloud in- 
stead of training it to read. The power of 
reading well means the power of getting 
thought from visible language rapidly, def- 
initely and comprehensively. Very nearly 
all reading must be done silently, yet in 
the past the aim of the schools has been to 
train pupils to read aloud. Tested by the 
power of their pupils as a whole to read 
well aloud, or to read well silently, the 
work of the schools has been a lamentable 
failure. 

“The teachers of the past believed that 
the way to train a child to be a good silent 
reader was to train him to read aloud. The 
reverse is true. The true way to make 
both good oral readers and good readers is 
to begin by making good silent readers. 

“The aim in the past was to train pupils 
to read slowly; the true aim is to train them 
to read as fast as possible. The man who 
teads only two pages in the time in which 
he should be able to read three pages is 
handicapped for life. 

“The process of the schools in the past 
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has been to use expression as a means of 
developing self-expression. The true process 
in teaching reading and every other subject 
is exactly the opposite. The process of the 
past weakened the power of both expres- 
sion and self-expression. Expressing the 
thought of others in their language does 
not develop our power to express our own 
thought. On the other hand good training 
in self-expression—the expression of our 
own thought in our own language—does 
develop the power of expressing the 
thought of others in their own language. 
Expression is not the true psychological 
basis for self-expression ; self-expression is 
the true psychological basis for expression.” 


AS BIG AS TEN UNIVERSITIES. 


S er largest single educational institu- 
tion on the continent, aside from the 
public school system, is the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. An increase of 
5,000 students last year shows to some ex- 
tent what may be the growth this year. 
There was a total of more than 42,000 stu- 
dents, a number greater than the enrollment 
of ten of our largest universities combined. 
But this is only a part of this interesting 
and important educational work, for there 
will be upwards of 325.000 men and boys 
who will hear lectures and practical talks, 
and 15,000 will be members of educational 
clubs. Seven thousand boys will study in 
classes at night after working hard all day; 
4,000 or more foreigners will be taught 
English and helped into good citizenship. 

All of these various activities are aimed 
to help those ambitious men and boys who 
would otherwise be unable to obtain the 
education which they wish and the training 
they need for their various occupations. 
To meet these needs fully, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has so developed and 
adapted its work that it is now being stud- 
ied by educators. In the larger cities the 
work is supervised and directed by over 
sixty progressive and capable men, most 
of them being college graduates with special 
technical training. The expenses of this 
work will be nearly half a million dollars 
and inasmuch as but a part of it is met by 
the income from tuition fees, the institu- 
tion can be placed among the great philan- 
thropic agencies of the continent. The stu- 
dents undoubtedly appreciate all of these 
opportunities for self-advancement, for, 
whereas college students pay from 35 to 50 
per cent. of the total expenses aside from 
equipment, these students of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association pay from 50 
to 85 per cent. 

The work is in every way adapted to 
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meet local needs, including manual training 
for boys, instruction in railroading prob- 
lems for railroad men, shop and laboratory 
instruction for men in the industries, in- 
struction for those men who wish to make 
themselves more efficient in the trades, and 
assistance for men and boys in business. 
And the best feature of the situation is the 
genuine moral and religious atmosphere 
which pervades every department of this 
great work. 


PROFANE SWEARING. 


i Nee habit of profane swearing is fright- 
fully prevalent in many parts of our 
country. Profanity and blackguard lan- 
guage seem to be the vocabulary of many 
people, and in proportion as such persons 
have strength and vigor to impress them- 
selves upon those about them, their influ- 
ence is the greater for evil. We had four 
students of a leading college brought before 
us recently on a charge of disorderly con- 
duct, not one of whom knew the Ten Com- 
mandments! The disregard of the Bible 
and the dread that somebody shall say we 
are “teaching religion in the schools” are 
bearing their legitimate crop of Dead Sea 
fruit. In Philadelphia a few days since at 
an anniversary of Archbishop Ryan at the 
Cathedral there were some twelve thousand 
people in attendance. Conspicuous among 
them were the members of the “Holy 
Name” Society, a body of a thousand or 
more young men pledged to revere the 
name of God and to avoid the use of all 
profane and indecent language. Many so- 
cieties and organizations are known by 
their distinctive initials. The “H. N. S.” 
should take high place among them. Let 
the schools adopt this helpful suggestion 
everywhere! 

In a late issue of The Outlook there is 
an article by Alfred E. Stearns, principal 
of the well-known Phillips Academy at 
Andover, Massachusetts, on “ Profanity in 
American Schools and Colleges,” in which 
he says: 

“No man who is brought into close rela- 
tions with the youth of our American 
schools and colleges to-day can fail to be 
impressed with the startling prevalence 
among them of the use of profanity. It is 
difficult to prove that this evil is more gen- 
eral or widespread than it was five, ten or 
twenty years ago. Yet I find a pretty gen- 
eral agreement, among schoolmasters at 
least, that the use of profanity by our 
American boys has noticeably increased 
within the last few years. My own expe- 
rience tends strongly to confirm this judg- 
ment. But whether on the increase or not, 
the prevalence of this evil is so manifest, 
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and its effects so damaging to the individal 
and to the community, that it may well 
challenge our most serious attention and 
our most sober thought. 

“ This vice, if I may use the term, seems 
to be in large measure peculiarly charac- 
teristic of our American life. At least it 
does not flourish among other Anglo-Saxon 
peoples as it does with us. 

“A friend of mine, who was for many 
years intimately associated with the boys 
of several of our leadine American schools, 
and who during the past few years has 
been equally closely identified with the stu- 
dent life of the leading schools and univer- 
sities of Great Britain, recently wrote me 
as follows: ‘There is one great difference 
between English and American youth, and 
that is that the former very seldom swear. 
I have been here over a year, and only once 
have I heard an oath on this side of the 
“cc pond sd 

“ Surely such a contrast as this is not to 
the credit of our American youth. 

“It is not my purpose to attempt to 
analyze the underlying causes of this un- 
fortunate situation. Briefly and in a gen- 
eral way I think these may be classed 
under two heads. First, a natural danger 
in our broadly democratic life which tends 
to level downward as well as upward; 
second, the striking elimination from our 
American home life of religious teaching 
and influence, which of necessity breeds 
lack of reverence for things holy and even- 
tually for law and order and authority. 
Neither of these causes can be easily re- 
moved. Their removal would no doubt 
speedily cure the evil in question, but with 
the definite conditions that confront us the 
problem must be solved, if at all, in other 
ways. 

“So far as my experience enables me to 
judge, the use of profanity is not confined 
to any one class or type of boy. It flour- 
ishes alike among rich and poor, among 
boys from the East and West, North and 
South; among those who have enjoyed the 
advantages of respectable homes as well as 
those who have early been turned adrift to 
fight their own way through the world. 

“Tt will be generally found, I think, that 
boys who indulge in profanity are pretty 
definitely divided into two classes: those 
who have early been contaminated by 
unfortunate surroundings and who have 
accepted as a matter of course the loose 
language of their companions; and those 
who have adopted loose language in a spirit 
of bravado, the spirit of the braggart who 
seeks to impress upon his mates a false 
idea of his independence and importance, 
or who perhaps fears the taunts of his 
mates if he seems to fail to stoon to the 
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level of their language and ways. Few 
boys will admit that this latter explanation 
applies in their cases, yet I believe that 
the majority may be classed in this group. 
The former are boys who have suffered 
from their environment, and are deserving 
of our pity and sympathy; the latter have 
little to offer to excuse their folly, and 
would doubtless profit, at the outset at least, 
by the liberal use of the birch rod. 

“How best shall we deal with these two 
classes of offenders? In the first class 
the problem, so far as it concerns our 
schools and colleges, is not a difficult one. 
In the main these boys are seeking an 
education with a definite and serious pur- 
pose. They are striving to lift themselves 
above the old environment, and they are 
quick to discern what the best spirit of 
an institution stamps as unworthy, and also 
that on which it sets the mark of approval. 
In their desire to lift themselves to higher 
levels they will generally, in time at least, 
discard the superficial weaknesses of their 
former life. In their cases the leveling 
process works upwards. Let me illustrate. 

“Several years ago a boy entered Phillips 
Academy who for years had served as an 
ordinary sailor before the mast. He was 


bright, energetic and ambitious, and at- 
tained prominence in scholarship and in 
the general activities of school life. 


But 
on shipboard he had acquired as a matter 
of course the loose language of his mates, 
and he was known throughout the school 
as the most profane man of his time. Be- 
fore many months had passed his mates 
noticed an improvement in his language. 
By the end of the year he was never heard 
to swear. A friend ventured to comment 
on the change and to ask the reason for it. 
This, in substance, was the reply: 

“* When I entered school, it was as nat- 
ural for me to swear as to breathe. Most 
of the time I was not even conscious of 
the fact that I was swearing. Before long 
I noticed that the boys whom I had learned 
to respect—the best fellows in the school— 
didn’t swear. Consequently. I made up my 
mind that swearing wasn’t the thing, and I 
determined to give it up.’ 

“But the boys of the second class fur- 
nish us with a far more difficult problem. 
These boys are the victims of false ideas 
and false standards of values. Their am- 
bitions are apt to be superficial, and the 
seriousness of their purpose may often be 
questioned. While profanity may and gen- 
erally does become with them almost an 
unconscious habit, the first step is easy to 
detect and to explain. The average boy 
takes a certain pride in impressing upon 
his mates a sense of his importance. He 
may do this in various ways. Actions are 
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his most convincing arguments, but if he is 
not a boy of conspicuous activity language 
becomes his easiest medium. Doubtless he 
has no real liking for profanity, but, yield- 
ing to that insinuating temptation, so com- 
mon among boys, to avoid being laughed at 
for his goodness, or to win a seeming ap- 
proval for his daring, he stoops for the 
moment to what his conscience condemns, 
and in a spirit of reckless bravado utters 
his first oath. The second step is easier. 
The boy notices that his words have made 
an impression; that some of his mates are 
more disposed to regard him as a “good 
fellow”; that others are seemingly some- 
what awed by his audacity. Satisfied that 
his mates are disposed to be impressed, he 
easily forms the habit of doing that which 
at first required an effort. How many boys 
have been wrecked on this treacherous 
shoal! 

“There is still another characteristic of 
the profane boy that should justly condemn 
him in the eyes of his companions. He is 
unreliable. In an emergency he will gen- 
erally prove himself a coward. This may 
sound severe, but my experience has proved 
it to be true. In athletic activities of school 
and college days I came in close personal 
contact with boys of varying types. Again 
and again it has been proved to me that the 
habitually profane boy is not to be relied 
on when the hard tests come. He may be 
the most brilliant player on the team. When 
the game is going right, he may be the most 
conspicuous performer. But put him to the 
real test, when coolness, self-control, and 
courage can alone ward off defeat, and he 
will prove himself incompetent. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. In all contests, whether 
they be of the playground or of the world’s 
strenuous life, in battle, in disaster, in great 
crises, the men who have risen to the emer- 
gencies and have proved themselves equal 
to the occasions are the quiet, determined, 
unostentatious men of self-control in action 
as well as in speech, who have confidence 
in themselves and in their own powers 
alone. 

“T have said that the prevalence of pro- 
fanity in our schools and colleges’ is a 
serious evil. We must make our boys 
realize this. The evil must be revealed to 
them in its true aspects. The mark of dis- 
approval should be indelibly stamped upon 
it wherever and whenever it appears. The 
highest type of citizenship and the truest 
manhood cannot be realized if this incubus 
remains. In itself profanity is vulgar. It 
has no place in the accomplishments of a 
true gentleman. It indicates in the indi- 
vidual shallowness and superficiality. It 
betrays clearly lack of reverence, a lament- 
able weakness in our American life to-day.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, July, 1909 j 


HE Department of Public Instruction has 

completed the tabulation of the places 

and dates of county teachers’ institutes to be 

held this year in Pennsylvania. The list is 
as follows: 


Adams, Gettysburg, November 20. 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, August 23. 
Armstrong, Kittanning, December 27. 
Beaver, Beaver, December 27. 
Bedford, Bedford, December 13. 
Berks, Reading, October 25. 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, December 6. 
Bradford, Towanda, November 8. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 25. 
Butler, Butler, December 20. 
Cambria, Ebensburg, December 20. 
Cameron, Emporium, October 25. 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk, October 25. 
Centre, Bellefonte or State College, Decem- 
ber 20. 
Chester, West Chester, November 1. 
Clarion, Clarion, December 20. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 13. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, December 20. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, November 209. 
Crawford, Meadville, December 27. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, November 29. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, November 8. 
Delaware, Media, November I. 
Elk, Ridgway, December 20. 
Erie, Erie, August 30. 
Fayette, Uniontown, December 20. 
Forest, Tionesta, October 18. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 15. 
Fulton, McConnellsburg, November 29. 
Greene, Waynesburg, October 18. 
Huntingdon, Huntington, November 29. 
Indiana, Indiana, December 20. 
Jefferson, Brookville, December 20. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, November 22. 
Lackawanna, Scranton, September 27. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November 8. 
Lawrence, New Castle, October 18.” 
Lebanon, Lebanon, October 18. 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 18. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, October 25. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 13. 
ee Smethport or Bradford, Novem- 
er 7. 
Mercer, Mercer, August 30. 
Mifflin, Lewistown, November 22. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 8. 
Montgomery, Norristown, October 25. 
Montour, Danville, November 20. 
Northampton, Easton, October 20. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 20. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, November 29. 
Pike, Matamoras, October 25. 
Potter, Coudersport, October 25. 
Schuylkill, Pottsville, December 20. 
Snyder, Middleburg, November 29. 
Somerset, Somerset, November 22. 
Sullivan, Dushore, December 27. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 18. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, November 15. 
Venango, Franklin, December 20. 
Washington, Washington, December 20. 





Wayne, Honesdale, November 8. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, December 20. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, December 13. 
York, York, November 22. 

City and Borough annual institutes—Carbon- 
dale: Dunmore, August 31; Johnstown, Au- 
gust 30; McKeesport, December 27; Potts- 
town, March 29; Scranton, August 30; Sharon, 
December 27; Wilkes-Barre, August 30. 

Each of the following will hold institutes 
at different dates during the term: Allentown, 
Allegheny City, Altoona, Chester City, Du- 
Bois, Harrisburg, Hazleton, Lancaster City, 
Nanticoke, Oil City, Pittsburg and Reading. 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATION FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 


Section 7 of the General Appropriation 
makes an important modification in the distri- 
bution of the High School Appropriation, and 
should receive the careful attention of super- 
intendents, principals and pupils who are com- 
pelled to attend high schools outside of the 
district in which they reside. 

Section 7. For the support of the public 
schools and normal schools of this Common- 
wealth, for the two fiscal years commencing 
on the first day of June, one thousand nine 
hundred and nine, the sum of fifteen million 
dollars ($15,000,000): Provided, The city of 
Philadelphia shall be entitled to a proper por- 
tion of this appropriation, including, not only 
its pro rata as provided by existing laws regu- 
lating the distribution to the several counties, 
but also the sum of seventy-two thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
for the education of teachers in the Philadel- 
phia Normal School for Girls and the Phila- 
delphia School of Pedagogy for Young Men, 
to be applied on the same conditions as those 
specified for the education of teachers in the 
State Normal Schools; and out of the amount 
received by the city of Philadelphia, there 
shall be paid the sum of three thousand dol- 
lars to the Teachers’ Institute of said city; 
the sum of ten thousand dollars to the Phila- 
delphia School of Design for Women, for 
their corporate purposes; and the sum of ten 
thousand dollars to the Teachers’ Annuity 
and Aid Association of said city: And pro- 
vided further, That out of the amount hereby 
appropriated, there shall be paid for the edu- 
cation of teachers in the State Normal Schools, 
the sum of six hundred thousand dollars, to 
be applied as follows: For each student over 
seventeen years of age, who shall sign an 
agreement binding said student to teach in the 
common schools of this State two full annual 
terms, there shall be paid the sum of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents a week, towards the pay- 
ment of the expenses for tuition of said stu- 
dents; provided, that each student in a State 
Normal School drawing said allowance from 
the State must receive regular instruction in 
the science and art of teaching, in a special 
class devoted to that object, for the whole 
time for which said allowance is drawn; 
which amount shall be paid upon the war- 
rants of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
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tion: And provided further, That out of the 
said amount, hereby appropriated, there shall 
be set apart the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars ($100,000), to aid in paying the tui- 
tion of pupils who attend high schools outside 
of their own district; and the sum of four- 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($450,000), 
for the encouragement and support of Town- 
ship and Borough High Schools, including 
joint high schools maintained by two or more 
townships, or by a borough and one or more 
townships; but no high school shall receive 
appropriation as a high school of the first 
grade, unless it has at least three teachers who 
devote their entire time to high school work 
during a term of nine months; and no high 
“school shall receive appropriation as a high 
school of the second grade, unless it has two 
teachers who devote their entire time to high 
school work during a period of eight months; 
nor shall any high school receive appropria- 
tion unless it has a regular attendance of 
twelve pupils doing high school work: And 
provided further, That out of the said amount 
hereby appropriated there shall be set apart 
the sum of two hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars, to be expended on the warrants of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, for the 
payment of the salaries of the County Super- 
intendents of Public Schools, two years. The 
remainder of the amount hereby appropriated 
shall be paid on warrants of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, drawn in favor of 
the several school districts of the Common- 
wealth, in amounts designated by the State 
Treasurer, and whenever he shall notify the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in writ- 
ing, that there are sufficient funds in the State 
Treasury to pay the same. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


Futton.—Supt. Lamberson: Our spring ex- 
aminations for pupils have been held. Of the 
twenty-six examined, twenty passed. 

HunTINGpoN.—Supt. Dell: A splendid edu- 
ow meeting was held in Brady at Aery 

ell. 

MeRceR.—Supt. Foltz: Two hundred and 
three pupils passed the high school entrance 
examinations. It is likely that high schools 
will be established at Hadley and Sheakley- 
ville. Hickory township will build a two- 
story cement-block high school building this 
summer, 

MirFLin.—Supt. Wills: Granville township 
has decided to build a four-room house at 
Lake Park, having in view a township high 
school next term; also a house at McKee’s, to 
take the place of the one destroyed by fire. 
Union township will build a four-room house 
for high school purposes. About 120 pupils 
attended the examinations for common school 
diplomas and high school entrance; 21 re- 

Perry.—Supt. Kline: I expect to hold fif- 

teen teachers’ examinations, beginning June 
Ist. Recently I addressed a body of teachers 
on “The Profession of Teaching as a Calling 
for Young Men and Young Women.” 
_ Pike.—Supt. Westbrook: Three examina- 
tions for common school diplomas were held. 
Twenty-five pupils took these examinations, 
fifteen of whom passed successfully. 
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ceived the diplomas and 60 were recom- 
mended for high school work. 

PottTer.—Supt. Welfling: Encouraging re- 
ports are reaching this office concerning Arbor 
Day and School Gardens. We expect that 
over one half of our teachers will attend 
school during their vacations. Several high 
schools that never before held commence- 
ment exercises had graduating classes this 
year and nearly all of the high schools in the 
county graduated good classes. The class at 
Coudersport was the largest, ten boys and 
ten girls. 

SNnypDER.—Supt. Stetler: Four summer nor- 
mals are in operation here. Able teachers are 
in charge and the enrollment is large, includ- 
ing teachers who hold permanent and profes- 
sional certificates. This indicates a progres- 
sive spirit. 

WarREN.—Supt. Knapp: As a result of the 
eighth grade examinations, fifty-two common 
school diplomas were issued and twelve di- 
plomas for the county high school course. 

WASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: Two hun- 
dred and thirty-two pupils entered the ex- 
aminations for the common school diploma; 
128 succeeded in- passing. The Monongahela 
school board has begun the erection of a 
twelve-room brick building to cost $38,000. 
Local normals are in session throughout the 
county and are more than usually well at- 
tended by teachers. A number of our teach- 
ers are attending state normal schools, all of 
which augurs well for the coming year. 

ARCHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: The Ridge Dis- 
trict celebrated the opening of a new $0,000 
four-room building—one of the finest of its 
kind in the county. Two teachers have been 
added to our force. 

Braprorp.—Supt. Miller: We have just com- 
pleted our teachers’ course in penmanship. 
All are working earnestly to make a success 
of our change from the vertical to the slant 
system. We are already getting results. 

KiITTANNING.—Supt. Goodwin: The super- 
intendent has gone abroad to spend the sum- 
mer in study at Oxford. 

LANsForp.—Supt. Kuntz: The contract has 
been closed for a four-room frame annex to 
the West Ward building, and a new eight- 
room brick building in the East Ward. Work 
will be started at once. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: Schools closed 
strong. Attendance better than any previous 
month since October. A class of nineteen 
graduated from the high school. The gradu- 
ation exercises were interesting and enthu- 
siastic. The pupils of the public schools took 
part in the dedication of the new soldiers’ and 
sailors’ monument. Five hundred were in line 
in the parade, carrying flags, and their singing 
of patriotic songs was greatly enjoyed by the 
audience. It is safe to say that the children 
have a better conception than before of what 
patriotism means. 

Lower Merion.—Arrangements have been 
completed for an eight-room school at Bala. 
The necessary ground—four and a half acres 
—has been secured for a township high school 
at Ardmore. ~ 

SunBury.—Supt. Ellenberger: The con- 
tract has been awarded for a new eight-room 
school building, to cost about $30,000. 
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J BEETHOVEN, born at Bonn, 1770, was equally great 
|in his intellect and his affections. How deep and 
\tender was that noble heart those know who have read 
his letters to his abandoned nephew whom he com- 
mits so earnestly to “God’s holy keeping.” There is no | 
stain upon his life. His integrity spotless, his purity 
unblemished, his generosity boundless, his affections 
deep and lasting, his piety simple and sincere. ‘To- 
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day happens to be Sunday,” he writes to a friend in 
the most unaffected way, ‘so I will quote you some. 
thing from the Bible: «See that ye love one another.” 
Beethoven was not only severely moral and deeply 
religious, but he has this further claim to the admira- 
tion and respect of the musical world, that his ideal 
of art was the highest, and that he was true to his ideal, 
utterly and disinterestedly true to the end.—Haweis. 





HOME, HOME, CAN I FORGET THEE? 


Andante. 


German Me opy. 


1. Home, home, can I for - get thee, Dear, dear, dearly loved home? No, no, still I re- 
2. Home, home, why did I leave thee? Dear, dear friends, donot mourn. Home, home, once more re- 


2. 


gret thee, Tho’ I may far from thee roam. 
ceive me, Quickly to thee I’ll re-turn. 


a. 


\ Home, home, home, home, dearest and happiest home. 
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